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EDITORIAL 


To all our readers, contributors and friends we send our 
greetings and good wishes for the New Year. At the same time 
we assure them of our warm thanks for their continued interest 
and support, apart from which our QUARTERLY could not now 
be celebrating, as it is, the beginning of its twenty-seventh year. 
If at times the interest of our friends and well-wishers expresses 
itself in constructive criticism, that is as it should be, and such 
criticism is welcomed in the spirit in which it is offered. Above 
all, we acknowledge our gratitude to God for every encourage- 
ment that has been given in our day to lovers of Biblical truth, 
and to Him we confidently commit the cause which (however 
imperfectly) we try to serve. 
* * * * * * 

It gives us special pleasure to add the name of Professor N. B. 
Stonehouse to the roll of our Editorial Correspondents. Pro- 
fessor Stonehouse’s varied and valued contributions to 
Reformed scholarship are well known to readers of THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. As pupil, successor, and now bio- 
grapher of Professor Gresham Machen, he has entered into a 
great heritage, and adorns it worthily. His ready consent to 
help us in this way is the more appreciated in that he has 
lately added to his other weighty responsibilities the editorship 
of the Westminster Theological Journal. 

* * * * * « 


It was a delightful surprise, one morning in October last, to 
receive the handsome new reprint of Walter Marshall’s Gospel 
Mystery of Sanctification, published at 17s. 6d. by Messrs. 
Oliphants Ltd., with an introduction by Mr. Percy O. Ruoff. 
This is a great Puritan classic, and one of the soundest treat- 
ments of sanctification that has ever been penned. Dr. S. P. 
Tregelles put it on a level with Calvin’s Jnstitutes and Pearson’s 
Exposition of the Creed and testified that these were the three 
books which, apart from the Bible, had been most helpful to 
his spiritual education. An appreciation of the abiding value 
of the work will appear in a later issue of the QUARTERLY. 


THE IDEA OF THE COVENANT IN SCOTLAND 


The words “Covenant” and “ Covenanter” are so pro- 
minent in Scots Church History that it seems justifiable to bring 
together some information as to the history of the idea of the 
Covenant in Scotland. There has been a natural tendency to 
let imagination and sentiment influence the interpretation f 
events and documents, so that we have such volumes as John 
Lumsden’s The Covenants of Scotland (1914), where the title 
with its implications is bestowed upon a whole series of bands, 
confederacies, contracts, obligations, protests, leagues, pledges 
and promises from the year 1556. Some of these were at least 
in part of spiritual import, involved solemn oaths, and were 
formally subscribed as in the presence of God; but it does not 
appear that the word “ Covenant” was explicitly used before 
the beginning of 1596, and the reading back of the conception 
into an earlier period of our national religious history must be 
considered misleading. 

One of the most interesting of the early historic agreements 
was the “common band” of December 3, 1557, by which some 
leading laymen promised before God that they would “ with all 
diligence continually apply our whole power, substance, and 
our very bodies, to maintain, set forward and establish the 
most blessed Word of God and his Congregation, and shall 
labour to our possibility to have faithful ministers purely and 
truly to minister Christ’s evangel and sacraments to his people ”’. 
Upon such a declaration Scotland may justly look back with 
pride. The Lords of the Congregation in 1559 in seeking 
‘amity ’ with England distinguished their designs from “ the 
pactions made by worldly men for worldly profit”, insisting 
that “as we require it for God’s cause, so we will incall His 
name for the observation of the same”; and even the “ con- 
tract and band ”’ made at Leith on April 27, 1560, which led to 
_ the entry of the English troops and the final expulsion of the 
French, began with a reference to “ the reformation of religion 
according to God’s Word ”’. 

But at the General Assembly of March, 1596 (1595) a new 
note appeared. John Davidson of Prestonpans called the 
attention of the Fathers and Brethren to “ defections of the 
ministry” and they agreed to “ make solemn promise before 
the Majesty of God and make a new Covenant with Him for a 
more reverent and careful discharging of their ministry”. A 
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few days later Davidson addressed a special meeting at which 
four hundred persons, mostly ministers, are said to have been 
present. Chapters xv and xxxiv of Ezekiel were read, and 
according to James Melville the sermon was based on Luke xii. 
41 ff. At the close the brethren were desired to hold up their 
hands to testify their “ entering into a new league with God ”’, 
and thereafter the General Assembly referred to this “ new 
Covenant ” and commanded all Synods to take similar action. 
James Melville records what happened at the Synod of Fife in 
May, 1596, his phrase “ the action of renewing the Covenant ” 
referring back to the “ bond of maintaining religion and con- 
fession ” noted in the Assembly minute of March, 1590 (1589), 
where John Davidson’s name already occurs, and to the anti- 
Roman protest of 1581 sometimes called the Negative Confes- 
sion or the King’s Confession, which the King, “ desiring to 
stop all starting holes’, caused John Craig to draw up, and 
which the King signed and “ ordained to go through the whole 
land ”’. 

The Synod entered “‘ of new again in Covenant with their 
God in Jesus Christ, the great pastor of the souls and mediator 
of the Covenant”. David Black, the outspoken minister of 
St. Andrews, preached appropriately on Ezekiel xiii and the 
last verse of Psalm v, and the covenanting narrative in the 
final chapter of Joshua was read. John Davidson by direction 
of the Assembly was present and spoke. Andrew Melville, 
then at the height of his influence, “ mightily exhorted ” the 
brethren. And the people “ by lifting up of the hand ”’ made 
their Covenant. In July the Presbytery of St. Andrews called 
the faithful together for similar proceedings. The covenanting 
passages in Ezra and Nehemiah were read and expounded, and 
the Covenant was explained as “the contract, security and 
warrant of all our welfare, made with Adam after his fall, 
renewed with Noah after the flood, then Abraham, etc. ”’, and 
it was indicated that the Covenant was renewed whenever the 
Word was proclaimed and the Sacrament of the Supper dis- 
pensed, but specially in time of crisis. 

Renewing of the Covenant, it was taught, involved self- 
examination, confession and repentance, faith in God, earnest 
resolve to reform, and sustained faithful endeavour thereafter. 
Very practical requirements were stated as to private and family — 
and congregational religious life, and even as to the regulation 
of begging and repair of bridges. In this spirit the annual 
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celebration of Communion in September was approached. This 
renewing of the Covenant was a comparatively local matter, 
but though the problem of Church and State was very present 
to the minds of the leaders, it clearly involved a real campaign 
of spiritual revival, and though the basic document, the Negative 
Confession, was so sadly narrow and violent, the religious 
fervour aroused at this time must be fully recognized when we 
seek to understand the Covenanters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. David Calderwood in Juramentum 
Scoticanae Ecclesiae (1620) speaks of the 1581, 1590 and 1596 
utterances as tria foedera universalia, comparing the situation 
with what is described in 2 Kings xxiii and 2 Chronicles xv; 
and one has an impression of spiritual renewal, humiliation, 
confession, surrender, resolve and dedication, with the jubilant 
feelings of Isaiah xlii. 10 and xliv. 23. 

The Covenant idea thus coming into evidence was of course 
Biblical. Professor G. Ch. Aalders of the Free University of 
Amsterdam made a careful scrutiny of the facts in this regard 
in his Het Verbond Gods (1939). The word occurs about 300 
times in the Scriptures (berith and diatheke). “* Covenant ”’ was 
known to Chaucer and Caxton, and appeared in 1549 in the 
English marriage service where it still remains. Richard Hooker 
used “covenants” for the pactiones he found in Isidore. 
English translations of the Bible early employed it. In the 
Latin, foedus, pactum, pactio, testamentum were used indis- 
criminately. In English, “ testament’ was preferred in some 
passages by the Authorized Version though by no means to the 
same extent by the Revised Version, and it is interesting to find 
Luther using Testament in Hebrews xiii. 20, the only one of 
the eleven passages in that Epistle where the Geneva Bible 
prefers “‘ covenant’. Augustine had spoken of “ testaments or 
covenants of God”. John Knox in his Appellation (1558) and 
his Brief Exhortation (1559) applies Old Testament “* covenant ” 
teaching to contemporary events. 

The contrivance of the National Covenant of February 28, 
1638 is described by Robert Baillie. In essence the plan was to 
repeat what had taken place in 1590 and 1596. “ The noblemen 
with Mr. Alexander Hendersone and Mr. D. Dickson resolves 
the renewing of the old Covenant for religion.” The document 
devised consisted of the Negative Confession (as formerly) with 
the addition of a list of Acts of Parliament directed against 
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by the activities of King Charles and Archbishop Laud. This 
National Covenant succeeded admirably in its purpose, because 
it purported to be a mere confirmation of what Royalty had 
itself ordained in 1581, and maintained a shrewd vagueness, 
avoiding explicit detailed reference to recent events with regard 
to which there might be differences of opinion. It was so 
worded as to be difficult to decline, while the association with 
former covenantings, the Biblical terms, the anti-popish bias, 
the loyal and patriotic phraseology stirred enthusiasm, and 
carefully organized propaganda carried the document into every 
parish with authoritative backing. The word “ Covenanter ” 
quickly came into use. The King attempted to counter the 
move by himself re-issuing the Negative Confession: this was 
called the King’s Covenant, but failed to prevent or check a 
political and ecclesiastical landslide. More effective was the 
opposition developed by the celebrated Aberdeen Doctors, 
though this did not hinder the most prominent of these, John 
Forbes of Corse, from displaying in his Spiritual Exercises a 
love of Scriptural covenant expressions. The history of Scotland 
for the next half-century centred on the Covenant. 

~The Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 was equally 
momentous, politically, ecclesiastically and spiritually, but it 
was as a document very different indeed from the National 
Covenant although later both friends and enemies came to 
treat the two Covenants as but one fact. The Solemn League 
and Covenant was a treaty between the Scots Estates (under 
Assembly pressure) and the English Parliament. English repre- 
sentatives came north in August 1643 mainly to negotiate for | 
military support against the royalists. Baillie says: “* The 
English were for a civill League, we for a religious Covenant.” _ 
Ecclesiastical possibilities were certainly uppermost in the Scots 
mind. The political philosophy regulative was that of Buchanan, 
Knox, Andrew Melville and Samuel Rutherfurd, definitely not 
republican and of course far from absolutist, concerned for 
spiritual independence and tending to theocracy rather than to 
erastianism. The desire of the Scots leaders to safeguard 
religious liberties in their own case, did not inspire them with 
sympathy for a corresponding attitude elsewhere, and Clarendon 
considered that Sir Henry Vane cozened them with dexterity, 
securing what proved to be invaluable assistance in return for 
expressions “* doubtful enough to bear many interpretations ”’. 
Later Cromwell was to recall the Old Testament warning that 
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“‘ there may be a Covenant made with death and hell ’’, and it 
cannot be maintained that apart from the Westminster docu- 
ments the Solemn League and Covenant brought benefit to 
Scotland, while the persecuting element in these was presently 
to trouble Secession consciences and Calvinistic scholasticism 
unfortunately settled down on the Church. 

The Covenants were not mentioned in connection with the 
Revolution Settlement (1690) and are not included amongst the 
standards of the present Church of Scotland (1929); but 
Biblical associations roused fanatical devotion in such 
Covenanters as the authors of Naphtali (1667), who declared 
“‘ that never King and people under the sun became so expressly 
and strictly obliged both unto God, one to another, and amongst 
themselves, as we were and are by these most sacred oaths of 
the Holy Covenants, most indissolubly engaged ”’. Cameronians 
and later Seceders were convinced that the Covenants were 
perpetually binding and feared the indignation of God at the 
national breach of covenant. 

The idea of the Covenant was not one that had specially 
impressed churchmen or theologians during many centuries. 
It does occur in Irenaeus, and Augustine makes some slight 
use of it; but even the Reformers concerned themselves with 
little beyond the obvious distinction of Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Law and the Gospel, and incidental comments on 
Scripture passages where covenants are mentioned. Calvin has 
indeed many passing references to covenants. He does not 
admit the complete disappearance of the image of God in man 
in connection with the Fall; and, as he will not hand over 
nature to the devil but insists on finding the redemptive purpose 
even in creation, he ultimately recognizes only one Covenant, 
perpetual though modified from time to time as in the days of 
Abraham and Moses and especially at the coming of Christ. 
In his Commentary on Galatians he points out that while the 
law and the promise are at variance in that the law justifies by 


the merit of works and the promise bestows righteousness : 
freely, yet except by a Covenant with God no reward is actually“ 


due to works. In connection with the Covenant he admits a 


“* mutual obligation ”, while recognizing that this is simply by’ 
the grace of God who is sovereign and need not bind Himself. ; 


Bohatec thinks the Covenant idea an integral part of the 


theology of Calvin; its later popularity amongst Calvinists . 


supports this opinion, but it never assumed a formal position’ 
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in his system such as was assigned to it by the Federalists. It 
was bound to interest a Reformer who was stressing the place 
of the individual’s faith in connection with personal redemption 
as against the pre-Reformation over-emphasis on merit through 
works and external obediences under the authority of the 
Church; but its full appeal only came when the Reformation 
showed signs of hardening into a new scholasticism, so that 
Federal Theology must be classed with Arminianism and 
Amyraldism as an attempt to escape the rigidities, not of 
Luther and Calvin, but of the Lutheranism and Calvinism that 
quicky developed, though it must be admitted that after a time 
the Federal Theology itself stiffened into similar petrifaction. 
Already in 1534 Bullinger called attention to the idea of the 
Covenant in his De Testamento sive Foedere Dei, and in one of 
his Decades sermons (1550), dedicated to Edward VI, there is an 
interesting passage where it is pointed out that God “ did not 
first begin the league with Abraham but did renew to him the 
Covenant . . . for He did first of all make it with Adam ”’. 
Budaeus in France (1467-1540) also made use of the expression 
foedus et pactum admirabile in discussing God’s relations with 
man, and distinguished the parts played by Father and Son in 
the scheme. Musculus from Germany when teaching at Bern 
followed a similar line of thought and in his Loci Communes 
(1560) devoted a section to “ the Covenant and Testament of 
God”. His book appeared in English in 1563 and exerted 
influence in England. Ursinus (1534-1583), one of the authors 
of the Heidelberg Catechism, a document well known in 
Scotland, also taught Covenant doctrine. A volume of Explica- 
tions of the Catechism included a chapter De Foedere; this 
work was translated into English in 1587 and a copy of it was 


by 1590 in the possession of David Rait of Aberdeen University. 
_ John Forbes of Corse, Professor of Divinity at Aberdeen from 


1620, was an admiring pupil of David Pareus of Heidelberg, a 
disciple of Ursinus; and later we find Pareus’s notes on the 
Catechism prescribed by the Scots General Assembly for all 
Divinity students. 

Musculus had declared that the Law itself is “a parcell of 
God’s Covenant’; and according to Ursinus “ foedus unum 
est substantia et re; duplex circumstantiis, vel administra- 
tione”. The same holds of De Substantia Foederis Gratuiti 
inter Deum et Electos by Olevianus (1585). This work, however, 
goes further than earlier writers had done, for it makes the 
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Covenant central to the whole theological system, the treatise 
following the clauses of the Apostles’ Creed. Olevianus was 
joint-author of the Heidelberg Catechism, and in 1581 he had 
published a Commentary on Galatians which dealt very clearly, 
as Beza noted in a Preface, with foedus legale and foedus 
gratiae, showing what they have in common and wherein they 
differ. In Olevianus we also find discussion of testamentum 
and some emphasis upon the death of the testator, an idea 
which appeared in Communion sermons in Scotland such as 
those of James Webster and John Willison in the eighteenth 
century. Olevianus had from an early date influenced Scotland, 
for Robert Howie studied under him at Herborn and in 1591 
published Theses at Basel De Reconciliatione Hominis cum Deo, 
mentioning Olevianus in respectful terms and closely following 
his teaching. The old Covenant and the new, Howie regarded 
as fundamentally one since their common cause is the mercy of 
God. He quoted Augustine’s words: “ By the law of works 
God says, Do what I command; By the law of faith we say 
to God, Give what Thou commandest.” The reconciliation 
between God and man, he explains, is given in the form of a 
Covenant merely so that men may be made certain of the good- 
will of God towards them. Howie became Principal of Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and later succeeded Andrew Melville as 
Principal of New College (St. Mary’s), St. Andrews. Melville 
himself was interested in this same line of theological instruction. 
He was concerned in the renewing of the Covenant by the Synod 
of Fife in 1596, and must share the responsibility for The Sum 
of the Doctrine of the Covenant recorded by his nephew as 
presented to the people in that year, expounding “ the contract, 
band and obligation whereby God binds and obliges Himself to 
be my loving God and Father in Christ, so that I am sure to 
want no good thing and to be kept from all evil’’. Further in 
the student’s notes which survive of Andrew Melville’s Lectures 
on Romans, dated 1601 but no doubt witnessing to what had 
for some years been the burden of the teaching at St. Andrews, 
we find references to the Covenant made with Adam and 
frequently renewed in a kind of gradation leading to the 
Christian salvation, and more than once there occurs such a 
phrase as de foedere non solum operum sed etiam gratiae. 

Robert Rollock of the University of Edinburgh follows the 
same path in his Quaestiones (1596) and Tractatus de Vocatione 
Efficaci (1597) which appeared in English in 1603 at London. 
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That he was influenced like Howie by Olevianus is suggested 
by the fact that the copy of that writer’s De Substantia Foederis 
now in Aberdeen University Library bears the signature of 
“ Carolus Lumisden 19 Oct. 1590”, and this Lumsden was at 
that time a colleague and friend of Rollock in Edinburgh. 
Besides Ursinus already mentioned, Piscator (1546-1625), who 
was with Olevianus at Herborn, was known in Scotland and 
England for his writings on the Covenant. —In Scotland it 
would seem that Rollock was the first to print the precise phrase 
foedus operum, “ covenant of works”, and also the first to 
enlarge upon the contrast between the Covenants, thus fore- 
shadowing later federalist doctrine. Piscator had dealt with 
this in his Analysis Epistolae Pauli ad Galatas in 1591, making 
much of the contrast between Hagar and Sara, and similarly 
in a corresponding work on Romans treating the case of Jacob 
and Esau. 

Other Scots in the early seventeenth century showed interest 
in Covenant doctrine. John Forbes of Alford and Middelburg, 
who studied at St. Andrews when his relative Andrew Melville 
was dominant there, compared the Covenant of Works and the 
Covenant of Grace in his Justification (1616): “ Ofthe Covenant 
of Works or of the Law, Jesus is nowise mediator, neither hath 
he died and shed his blood to confirm it. Therefore by the 
Covenant of Works no flesh shall ever be justified and have 
access unto God’”’. ‘The Covenant of Grace is made effectual 
by God through faith, for by faith we are made the seed: we 
must become sons before we can be justified. Robert Boyd, 
who studied at Edinburgh when Rollock was Principal and who 
afterwards taught in France and was Principal successively in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh and who died in 1627, contrasts i/lud 
operum foedus cujus formula in lege exstat with the new Covenant 
in the Gospel. More curious is it to find foedus operum and 
foedus gratiae in Robert Baron’s Disputatio of 1639 when he 
was one of the celebrated Aberdeen Doctors in trouble for 
refusing the National Covenant; but he had studied and 
taught at St. Andrews in Howie’s time. 

It might also be noted at this point that Scots political 
philosophy was already giving prominence to the idea of social 
contract. George Buchanan quotes Morton as declaring in 
1578 that the kingdom in Scotland is a matter of mutual compact 
between king and people; and in his De Jure Regni apud Scotos 
(1579) he puts forward the same view. The anonymous 
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Huguenot Vindiciae (1579) became familiar in Scotland and it 
uses foedus and pactum indiscriminately of the arrangement 
between ruler and nation. The idea naturally found a place in 
Samuel Rutherfurd’s Lex, Rex in 1644, and we find it plainly 
stated in Robert Douglas’s sermon at the Coronation of 
Charles II at Scone in 1651. 

The references given must have made it clear that not only 
the idea of the Covenant but a developing Covenant Theology 
met with approval in Scotland before the Westminster Assembly. 
There is in fact nothing in chapter vii and chapter xix of the 
Westminster Confession which may not be found in Scots 
writers. Similar teaching had come to be well-known amongst 
English Puritans and their New England cousins, and the 
position may be judged if we look at Edward Fisher’s Marrow 
of Modern Divinity (1645 and 1649) which acknowledges 
dependence upon Bullinger, Musculus and Ursinus, but includes 
also amongst its authorities the Scots Rollock, David Dickson 
and John Forbes of Alford. Amongst the chief English sources 
were books by Ainsworth, Ball, Bolton, Pemble, Perkins, 
Preston and not least William Ames (Amesius). The work of 
the Westminster Assembly must have confirmed and streng- 
thened the hold of Federal Theology on Scotland; but The Sum 
of Saving Knowledge (1650) which came to be familiar in the 
North was not one of the Westminster documents though it 
sometimes appeared in print along with these, and it did not 

emanate from England but was understood to be the work of 
the Scots David Dickson and James Durham. One point 
which it brought to the front was the distinction between the 
Covenant of Redemption (a legal contract between Father and 
Son) and the Covenant of Grace (a bond between God and 
man). Such a notion had appeared in Musculus and Budaeus, 
and in 1623 the Scot, William Cowper, had written that the 
three persons of the Trinity “concur together to work the 
great work of our redemption”. In 1637 Dickson in his 
Therapeutica Sacra (not published till 1656) treated of three 
Covenants, that of Redemption, that of Works and that of 
Grace. Perhaps it was William Ames who had popularized 
this way of avoiding extreme predestinarian doctrine, remem- 
bering, as did Calvin, God the Creator and admitting a law of 
nature written in the heart. James Durham in some of his 
- sermons and especially in his Revelation (1658) took this line, 
referring to the Covenant of Redemption as “this good and 
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gracious bargain that’s past betwixt the Father and the Son, 
which is wholly mercy, is brought to the market and exposed 
to sale on exceeding easy and condescending terms and that to 
corrupt sinners ’’, and describing this Covenant as “ the fruit 
of the ancient counsel of the blessed and glorious Trinity ”’. 
Samuel Rutherfurd who attended the Westminster Assembly 
as a Scots representative frequently used the word “* Covenant ” 
in his early Letters from 1631, speaking for instance of this 
‘““easy market”; and in 1655 he published an elaborate work 
entitled The Covenant of Life Opened, in which he dealt with 
the three Covenants, remaining true at the same time to the 
belief in the one ultimate Covenant as did the early Reformers. 
For Rutherfurd “in all pactions between the Lord and Man, 


‘even in a law-covenant, there is some outbreakings of Grace ”’; 


in the Covenant of Works “ Law is honeyed with Love”’. 
Rutherfurd refers to “our sound and eminent Rollock”’, 
mentions Boyd and Cameron, and was in close touch with 
Dickson, while of the Continentals David Pareus and of course 
Calvin are quoted, but he was for some years in England at the 
time of the Westminster Assembly and became familiar with 
Puritan writings where the Covenant idea appeared, especially 
those of Ball, Black, Cobbet, Cotton, Thomas Hooker, Preston 
and Sibbes. 

In spite of the obviously widespread nature of the Covenant 
interest, federal theology is sometimes supposed to be essen- 
tially Dutch. Thus a Moderate writer in 1880 declared that 
“that latest development of theological scholasticism, the 
Dutch Covenant theology, with its solemn bargainings between 
God and Adam, between God the Father and God the Son’”’, 
was “a fashion as quaint and artificial as the Dutch landscape- 
gardening which along with it came into vogue in the British 
Islands”. Such a statement may be due to the reputation of 
Cocceijus (1603-1669) who is indeed by some regarded as the 
inventor of the system. Of Dutch influence there can be no 
doubt. As early as 1602 and 1603 Arminius was discussing the 
Covenant of grace and faith as contrasted with that of righteous- 
ness and works, recognizing the pact between the Father and 
the Mediator. Episcopius wrote of three Covenants, associated — 
respectively with Abraham, Meses and Christ. Rutherfurd 
refers to these utterances, but as a supralapsarian Calvinist who 
had received two invitations to academic chairs in Holland on 


the strength of his anti-Remonstrant, AARUES he is mainly 
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critical. A contemporary Scot, Patrick Gillespie (brother of 
George), in his voluminous Ark of the Testament Opened 
(1661-1677) depends chiefly on Rutherfurd, Amesius and 
Cocceijus. Although Amesius was English most of his work 
was done in Holland, but his Medulla (1623), translated into 
English in 1642, was used as a text-book in Scotland well into 
the nineteenth century. Not to be overlooked is the influence 
of the Franeker teacher, Cloppenburgius, a clear exponent of 
Federal Theology, whose works were esteemed in Scotland. 
Many of them found their way into University Libraries and in 
1645 Robert Baillie expressed thanks for a volume of Cloppen- 
burgius just received. But Cocceijus, of German birth and a 
_ disciple of Amesius and like him a professor at Franeker, 
certainly gave the federal teaching the most systematic state- 
‘ment it had received, especially in his Summa Doctrinae de 
Foedere et Testamento Explicata (1648). Dutch theologians 
for a time divided into Voetians and Cocceijans. The bitter 
controversies which took place did not, however, centre on the 
covenant idea, but rather on the Cartesian tendencies of 
Cocceijus and such disciples as Heidanus and Burmannus, on 
his method of Scripture interpretation, and on such details as 
the place of the Sabbath in the Covenant story. Voetius was 
not opposed to the Covenant teaching, nor were others of the 
rigid party like Trelcatius and Essenius. The name of Voetius 
is very often mentioned by Baillie in his Letters and Journals, but 
already in 1649 he had received from Holland a copy of 
Cocceijus’s classical volume. The strict Covenanters were, 
however, decidedly hostile to the trend of Cocceijan doctrine 
generally. This is clear from Michael Shields’s account of the 
Society Meetings, while letters from Scots students at Leyden 
in the early eighteenth century indicate that though the Cocceijan 
party was then dominant in Holland, it had no attractions for 
them. If is therefore doubtful whether Cocceijus’s Covenant 
system as such was at all popular in Scotland, though Gillespie 
in particular quotes him with hearty approval. Later, however, 
this system was to some extent freed from entanglements and as 
expounded by Herman Witsius in his Oeconomia Foederum 
Dei cum Hominibus (1677) was for long very familiar to Scots 
Divinity students, and commanded wide acceptance. 

The Covenant idea was of frequent occurrence in sermons of 
an evangelical type; we find it in Hugh Binning, John Brown of 
Wamphray, Andrew Gray, and later in the Erskines and Robert 
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Riccaltoun. But the most influential advocate of Federal 
Theology was Thomas Boston (1676—1732). His Memoirs 
show that he had read Pareus and Witsius and “ had no great 
fondness for the doctrine of the conditionality of the Covenant 
of grace ’’, but that it was his accidental discovery of Fisher’s 
Marrow of Modern Divinity about 1700 that settled his con- 
victions and made him the inspiration of the “ Marrow Men” 
who so sharply divided opinion within the Church of Scotland 
about 1720. It was a period of legal-mindedness and these 
preachers of the gospel of free grace belonged to their age and 
spoke constantly of “contracting parties”, “ articles”’, 
“ sureties’, “ cautioners”’, “seals”, “* qualified mediator ”’, 
“this federal transaction”. ‘“* Let a new bargain come and it 
will do the business”, wrote James Webster (1706). The 
tendency had earlier showed itself even in Patrick Gillespie’s 
more touching sentence: “ He leadeth our wavering hand to 
write our own name in the Covenant, the great Charter made 
with Christ ”. One might here incidentally mention the custom 
of composing and signing private Covenants with God; Boston 
drew up more than one such for himself. Nor should the con- 
gregational Covenant of John Smyth (1608) and John Robinson 
(1610) which became normal in New England be overlooked. 
The Scottish General Assembly denounced the “ Marrow ” 
teaching as inclined to antinomianism and laying too much 
stress on conversion and surrender as against good behaviour, 
but Boston and his friends thought that the danger lay rather 
in over-emphasizing faith as against grace, response as against 
revelation. Adam Gib (1714-1788), a later Seceder, agreed 
with Boston in declining to distinguish a Covenant of Redemp- 
tion and a Covenant of Grace, holding that this introduced a 


demand for faith and repentance which made the Covenant of 


Grace practically a new Covenant of Works. The Covenant of 
Grace, according to them, was first, and was the old Covenant 
made from eternity, while the Covenant of Works was only in 
time, or in Rutherfurd’s words, “a time-dispensation, like a 
summer-house to be demolished again ”’. 

There were differences amongst Evangelicals, but all were 
enthusiastic for the Covenant idea and for its expression in 
one or other of the scholastic systems that lasted well into the 
nineteenth century and may even in some quarters still survive. 
Most assumed that man had been unable by his natural powers 
to do God’s will, but that God in accordance with an eternal 
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purpose had graciously intervened. A Covenant of Works 
had been made with Adam requiring obedience and promising 
eternal life, and this Covenant had been broken; but the 
Covenant of Grace had already been planned, involving the 
Atonement by the Son, and by this the possibility of oneness 
with God was on condition of faith restored to man. In many 
volumes Boston set forth his conception of the scheme of salva- 
tion under the Covenant. Actually he represented a view more 
liberal than the strict Voetian Calvinism, and the ‘“* Marrow 
Men ”’ were the forerunners of the United Presbyterians who in 
1879 were the first in Scotland to relax the theological require- 
ments of the formula for ordination. In course of time there 
was a general movement away from an overstressing of the 
wrath of God and more room was left for the appropriate 
happy ending to the story, though Thomas Chalmers, while 
impressed by the Federal Theology with its “ roll and succession 
of these great changes in the spiritual jurisprudence of our 
species”, and “‘ the march or evolution of that great drama ”’, 
had the perspicacity to note that “‘ there is a meagre theology 
that would fain resolve the entire character of God into the one 
attribute of kindness’, in which connection he might have 
approved of Karl Barth. 


Moderate opinion with its ethical emphasis always remained 
indifferent to the Covenant theology. John Simson, the 
celebrated “heretic” in the early eighteenth century, was 
accused among other things of holding: “ That there was no 
proper Covenant made with Adam for himself and his posterity; 
that Adam was not a federal head to his posterity; and that if 
Adam was made a federal head, it must be by divine command, 
which is not found in the Bible.” One finds nothing of the 
Covenant idea in the late eighteenth-century Hugh Blair or in 
the Scotch Sermons of 1881. But even those who find little 
beyond ingenuity in detailed federalism, must realize the value 
__ of an ideal, social and individual, which is so prominent in the 
Scriptures, which gives due place alike to the Sovereignty of 
God and to the responsibility of man, to revelation and reason, 

grace and faith, power and love, and which declares that life 
_ in community of itself is not enough but requires to be hallowed 
by recognition of the active presence of God and of His glory 

as its chief end. 


University of Aberdeen. G. D. HENDERSON. 
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THE PURITAN TEACHING ON MARRIAGE 
_AND THE FAMILY 


To-day, low standards of morality are accepted, tolerated, and 
even praised. Vice is not called by its right names. Sin is not 
regarded with shame,. because it is no longer regarded in the 
sight of God. Custom and the course of the world govern the 
attitude of most people to marriage, whether they are married 
or not. Some marriages are free from gross sin; but in all 
classes of society, most children are brought up as pagans, 
ignorant of God, and His purposes for marriage and the 
family. 7 

These words are a summary of the preface to the first 
“Puritan” book on this subject: Henry Bullinger’s The 
Christian State of Matrimony." We might justify our present 
study on exactly the same grounds. 


I 


The Puritan’s teaching on marriage and the family was very 
thorough, and thoroughly Scriptural. It was also exceedingly 
frank: they censure the “ immodest modesty ” which has so 
much affected Christians of later ages. In a practical way, they 
pierced deeply into the problems of marriage, and brought the 
light of Scripture to bear upon them. They claimed the Bible 
as their only authority; but their margins have many references 
to the classics, and Baxter quotes Lord Bacon’s Essays. Where 
the Fathers or the Reformers supported them, they were always 
glad to quote their views, often at great length. 


But the Bible was always their basis. They went to Genesis 
for their doctrine of the ordinance of marriage; they went to 
the Epistles (and especially Paul’s) for its full meaning and for 
detailed instructions. Leviticus gave them their standards of 
hygiene. Proverbs was for them a mine of teaching on the 
subject. The Song of Songs, Esther and Ruth were not only 
allegorized, but used for practical teaching. Texts that may 
sound strange to modern ears in this connection were freely 
used. 


? Henry Bullinger, The Christian State of Matrimony (1541), translated by 
Myles Coverdale. 
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The first step towards clearing marriage of calumnies, and 
showing its excellencies,-was to state its institution. Marriage 
was an ordinance of creation. It was 

instituted/namely in the paradise and garden of pleasure: yea and it 

was ordained/even in the beginning of the world/before the fall of 

man in al prosperite.! 
God Himself—no man or angel—said: “It is not good for 
man to be alone; let us make him an help meet for him.” It 
was He who brought the woman to the man and blessed 
marriage, saying: “Increase and multiply.” The ordinance 
was meant to be between one man and one woman: “ they 
twain shall be one flesh.” The Old Testament examples of 
polygamy are therefore corruptions of God’s ordinance; from 
_the beginning it was not so. What God ordained for the first 
man, he ordained for all men. | 

Lessons were drawn from the account in Genesis. There is 
the familiar one that woman was not taken from man’s head 
(because the husband is the head), nor from the feet (that he 
should spurn her); but from his flesh and bone (that he might 
love her), and from his side, that she might be his helpmeet. 
Similarly, Adam’s sleep was meant to teach us to sleep to 
temptations in choosing a wife. 

The definitions of marriage vary. little from book to book. 
Bullinger’s is representative: 

Wedloke is the yoking together of one man and one woman/whom 
god hath coupled together according to his worde/with the consent 
of thé both from thenceforth to dwell together and to spend their 
life in the equall partakynge of all such things as god sendeth/to the 
-intente that they may bring forth childré in the feare of him/that 
they may avoid whordom/and that (according to gods good pleasure) 
the one may helpe and comforte the tother.? 
This definition includes the three ends of marriage, as tradi- 
tionally stated. Firstly, procreation and bringing up children; 
secondly, avoidance of sin and uncleanness; thirdly, mutual 
help and comfort. Thomas Becon puts the third reason first, 
as “the avoidance of solitariness”’; this order is used by other 
teachers also. William Perkins gives a fourth reason, which 
stresses that Christian marriage is to bring forth a holy seed. 
Though none knew better the need for free grace, the Puritans 
did not despise the “ natural ’” means of adding to the member- 
ship of the Church. 
? Bullinger, op. cit., leaf 1. 
* Bullinger, op. cit., leaf 3, 
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A commentary on the excellencies of matrimony accompanies 
their doctrinal statements. It is the result of the counsel of the 
Triune God: “ Let us make man ”’ is but the beginning of the 
work to which the instituting of marriage belongs. It was God’s 
first ordinance, and is honoured by heathen and Christian alike. 
Proofs of its excellencies are found everywhere. Genesis is 
little more than a record of births, marriages and children. The 
patriarchs and saints of the Old Testament were nearly all 
married, and so were many of the apostles and the great 
teachers of the Church. Our Lord Himself, virginally conceived 
as He was, was born within the state of holy wedlock, and 
honoured it by performing His first miracle at Cana. 
They therefore exhort their hearers to enter the estate of 
matrimony. No one does this better than Becon: . 
Wherfore if the sense of nature, if honesty, if naturall affection, if 
devotion, if gentleness, if vertue anythynge move you: why abhorre 
you from that, whiche God ordaineth, nature enacteth, reason enticeth, 
the scriptures both of God and man praise, the Lawes commande, 
the whole consent of nations approve, to which the example of every 
good man provoketh ?! 

He goes on to picture married felicity (and it must have been 

drawn from life) in a way that discounts “the hoary myth of 

Puritan asceticism ”’. 

Warnings are given, based no less on the word of God. 
Unhappiness in marriage there may be; but if so, that is due 
to defects in those who use it, not to the ordinance itself. Grace 
and perseverance lessen the troubles of marriage, which can 
never compare with its benefits. William Whateley (known as 
“the Roaring Boy of Banbury ”’) called the second book he 
published Care-cloth: a Treatise of the Cumbers and Troubles of 


Marriage. In it he shows no patience with those who are not 


prepared for troubles: 

“Such shall have trouble in the flesh.” Didst thou never reade 
this scripture? or never marke it? or never believe it? If thou 
readdest it not, it was thy profanenesse; if thou markedst it not, it 
was thine heedlesnesse; if thou didst not believe it, it was thine 
infidelitie: every way it was thy folly, not to know before, what God 
had told thee before, that marriage would bee more full of afflictions, 
then single life.” 

Puritan teaching on the single life, clerical celibacy, and 
virginity was well defined. Perkins, in his short and valuable 


1 Thomas Becon, The Boke of Matrimonye (1564); Worckes, Fol. DCx.rx. 
* William Whateley, Care-cloth: A Treatise of the Cumbers and Troubles of 
Marriage (1624), p. 75. 
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work Christian Oeconomie,' states that a single life would not 
be necessary but for the Fall. Since the Fall, it is better for 
some men. It frees them from household cares, disposes them 
to heavenly things without distraction, and makes them more 
secure when danger threatens. Gouge points out that St. 
Paul’s use of the words “ good ” and “ better ” in this connec- 
tion is only concerned with certain men at special times. His 
arguments in the seventh chapter of 1 Corinthians may all 
be gathered under the heads of “present necessity” and 

expediency ”’.? 

The qualification essential in one who would live single is to 
have the gift of chastity and continency. This is rarely given, 
and may be withheld even after much prayer and fasting for it. 
To all who have not the gift of chastity, marriage is commanded 
in God’s name. Men and women must not use the troubles of 
married life, as poor excuses. “* Better to have trouble with no 
sin, than to sin with no trouble ”’. 


Puritan views on clerical celibacy are stated in attacks upon 
Roman Church practice. With a wealth of historical detail, 
it is shown that enforced celibacy is a late invention. They 
argue that what our Lord and his apostles taught about the 
ability to live single being a gift, applies to all men, spiritual 
and temporal. They point out that the Roman position on this 
question illustrates their low view of marriage in general. 
Richard Baxter® is an exception to the Puritan type of teaching 
when he urges (in his Christian Direetory) that ministers should, 


if they could, live single. If a vow of chastity had been taken, 


and the person were to find later that he had not been given the 
gift of chastity, he might break the vow without sinning, and 
get married. 


Similarly, virginity was agreed to be a most excellent state 
for those called to remain in it. It is not superior to matrimony. 
Why detract from matrimony to praise virginity? Becon is 
content to leave to others the praise of chastity (which they say 
fills heaven): he will commend matrimony, for it acterces 
heaven and earth. 


1 William Perkins, Christian Oeconomie (1609), translated from the Latin by 


_ Thomas Pickering. 
2 William Gouge, Of Domesticall Duties (1634), p. 213. — 
* Richard Baxter, The Christian Directory (Section II, Christian Economics). 
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II 


When the Puritan pastors had exhorted their people to marry, 
they went on to show them how to marry aright. Such advice 
was often introduced by a discussion of the various possible 
criteria for choosing a partner: riches of the mind, riches of the 
body and riches of temporal substance. | 

The last named is the least important kind: wealth is but 
luggage. It may be gratefully accepted if the person is also 


‘rich in virtue. It must not be overvalued. 


Beauty, comeliness, health and a convenient age make up 
riches of the body. They must be treated with care: favour is 
deceitful and beauty is vain. The occasion when “the sons . 
of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all that they chose ”’, was the classic example 
of this fatal mistake of choosing for beauty alone. True 
fairness lies in the mind. 

How then may the decision be made? The practice of asking 
for a sign, as Gideon did, is condemned. Thomas Gataker! 
knew a man who belonged to this type (which is not extinct). 
He would test a woman on whom he had cast his roving eye 
and affection, by asking her, in sermon time, where the minister’s 
text was. If she not only told him the text, but offered him her 
Bible, she was the woman who was to be his wife. 

But riches of the mind, which consist in those virtues which 
make for godliness, yield more reliable guidance. Matthew 
Griffith lists the relevant topics for us in his book: Bethel: 
or a forme for families.2 They may be summarized thus: 

1. The report. What do honest men think of them? Do 
the wicked also speak them fair? The voice of the people is 
commonly the echo to the voice of God. 

2. The looks. ‘* Godliness is in the face of a man”; but 
remember, fair faces may hide filthy minds. 

3. The talk: and, sometimes more important than their 
conversation, their silence. Maids, especially, must speak like 
an echo. 

4. Theapparel. Clothes are a sure index of the way people 
think. (Griffith’s biblical illustrations are hardly happy: not 
all gluttons wear purple every day, and not every saint wears 
haircloth!) 

1 Thomas Gataker, A Mariage Praier (1624), p. 16. 

* Matthew Griffith, Bethel: or a forme for families (1633), pp. 255 ff. 
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5. Thecompany. Robert Cleaver says: ““‘ Men are commonly 
conditioned even like them that they keep company withal. 
Choose such a companion for thy life as hath chosen company 
like thee before.” 7 | 

6. The education. What matters here is whether a person 
was brought up virtuously or viciously. But still more important 
is their reaction to their upbringing—did they follow the ways 
of those with whom they lived? Judas was one of the twelve. 

These are the signs which must be sought. If you fail to do 
so, neither the strength of Samson nor the wisdom of Solomon 
will prevent your being overcome. No people are so often 
deceived as lovers, and three or four meetings are not enough. 
They need “‘ to see one another eating and walking, working 
and playing, talking and laughing and chiding too; or else it 
may be, the one shall have with the other lesse than he or she 
looked for, or more than they wished for.”” 

As far as possible, partners should be of equal age, social 
position and wealth. The key word in all things is “ fitness ”’. 
Marriage with an unbeliever is completely excluded. A man 
must not contemplate marriage until he has the means to 
support a wife. 

These principles indicate how a careful and intelligent decision 
may be made. But God alone can provide a marriage. He 
-must work the will to it in both parties. Gataker is emphatic: 
““No marriages are consummate on earth that were not first 
concluded and made up in heaven, and none are blessed here, 
that were not in mercie made there”’.* Therefore above all 
‘things, pray. Do you want to marry a child of God? Then 
ask the Father first, in prayer. 

Apparently, “romance” is ruled out. “‘ Fond affections ” 
must not be followed. Yet it would be wrong to assume that 
the Puritans did not recognize the category of “falling in 
love’: they did, and accepted it. 

Gouge utters a very necessary warning when he condemns 


the dotage of Stoicks who would have all natural affection rooted 
out of man... what do they aime at, but to root that out of man, 
which God hath planted in him, and to take away the meanes which 
God hath used for the better preservation of man? . . . Not only the 
best and wisest men that ever were in the world, but also Christ 


1 John Dod and Robert Cleaver, A Godly Forme of Household Government 
(1598), p. G.6. 


 Gataker, A Good Wife God’s Gift (1624), p. 10. 
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himselfe had those passions and affections in him, which they account 
unbeseeming a wise man. Their dotage hath long since been hissed 
out of the schooles of the Phil ; should it then finde a place 
in Christs Church?? 

Gataker recognizes that when all else is well, the two people 
are sometimes unable to fasten their affections, those secret 
links that no reason can be rendered of. “ As Faith, so Love 
cannot be constrained. As there is no affection more forcible; 
so there is none freer from force and compulsion. The very 
offer of enforcement turneth it oft to hatred.” # 

Bullinger, in his teaching on what consent in marriage means, 
shows with care that it is not based on erotic love alone, which 
in its turn is based on transitory, physical things, does not last, 
and has nothing necessarily to do with God’s ordinance. But 
neither is consent what he calls “* natural inclination ’’, where 
two people wish to marry merely because they are Christians, 
have a great deal in common, and expect the rest to follow. 
True consent in marriage is 

that overgeving and graunt of thy heart when unto thy chosen spouse 
thou promisest and gevest thyself over in the highest love and 
felldshippe that may be under god. . . . It springs out of gods ordinance 
and leaneth unto honesty; . . . and of god himself is the same will 
planted and mightily conceived in man. Matrimonial consent is 
the came heart disposition and love that Adam bore towards his 
Eve. 

Daniel Rogers, in his book Matrimoniall Honour, gives a 
clear picture of what we might call falling in love. 

So we see marriage love is oftime a secret worke of God, pitching 
the heart of one party upon another for no known cause; and there- 
fore where this strong lodestone attracts each to the other, no further 
questions needs to be made but such a man and such a woman's 
match were made in heaven, and God hath brought them together.* 

Rogers goes on to say that this “ pitching ” of the hearts does 
not always happen. But he stresses with the others that no true 
marriage is made without a linking of affections between the 
parties. | 

It might then be said that, as there are three main ends to 
marriage, so in the Puritan scheme there are three things 
requisite before marriage is contracted. First, a fitness and 


1 Gouge, op. cit., p. 82. 

* Gataker, A Good Wife God's Gift, p. 11. 

* Bullinger, op. cit., leaf 20. 

* Daniel Rogers, Matrimoniall Honour (1642), p. 148. 
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equality of character and personality; second, true affection 
each for the other; third, the assurance that the work is of God 
and has His blessing. | 

Next, we must consider the Puritan teaching on the marriage 
contract, or “‘ spousals ”’. 

A contract [says Robert Cleaver] is a voluntary promise of marriage 
between one man and one woman, both being meet and free to marry 
one another, and allowed so to doe by their parents. 

It was similar to the engagement of to-day. But it was a 
public act, made solemnly and usually followed by a psalm and 
prayer. Private contracts were valid and very popular, but 
they were condemned as the source of endless mischief. 

The proper age for marriage is discussed in some books. 
Gouge approves the legal standard, fourteen for boys and 
twelve for girls. Bullinger says that we should not be less wise 
than the heathen, and quotes nineteen to twenty for men and 
seventeen for women. The Puritans seem, in general, to have 
approved of early marriage. The parents’ consent was necessary 
always. If, however, parents by unjust refusal forfeited their 
claim to authority, they might be disobeyed: e.g., when 
marriage was arranged for money or social position (as was 
common), the children might obey God rather than men. 

The time interval between betrothal and marriage was 
important. It prevented rashness, and gave time both for 
suitable domestic preparations and for the couple to get to know 
each other. It had to be at least three weeks. Long engage- 
ments were not approved; as soon as the contract was made, 
the wedding should not be long delayed. 7 

The marriage service itself was regarded as a solemnization 
ofthe contract. There is very little controversy in Puritan books 
and sermons on this subject. I could find only one mention of 
the ring, and that by way of illustration. Gouge alone discusses 
the Roman sacrament of matrimony, and devotes to it no more 
than two pages out of seven hundred.? 

The Puritan concern was to see that God was honoured in 
His ordinance, and decency and order established. In the 
service it was declared openly that God knits the marriage; 
promises were openly made and warnings faithfully to keep them 
_ given. Married listeners were by it reminded of their own 
vows, and called to repent. 


1 Dod and Cleaver, op. cit., p. H. 
* Gouge, op. cit., pp. 126-7. 
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Though marriage was a spiritual and divine ordinance, the 
contract was regarded as only civil. The Puritans did not wish 
for the jealously guarded Roman authority to make and annul 
marriages. They gave little time or energy to legal reform: 
they aimed at a moral and spiritual reform, which was to them 
much more important. 

In the average wedding of the day, riot and drunkenness, 
gluttony and shameless dancing were the order of the day. 
But the Puritans did not run to the opposite extreme. Mirth 
with honesty was a grace, a gift from God: none should forbid 
it. Feasts should be used with temperance and thankfulness. 
There is a time to laugh, a time to dance and a time to embrace. 
Only excess and abuse were denounced. 

There was some confusion in the Puritan views on divorce. 
But all agreed that it might be granted for adultery. The 
Roman practice of allowing separation from bed and board 
only, was unjust: the guiltless party should be allowed to 
remarry after divorce. 

Divorce is the remedy for marriage when adultery mars it, 
but it is like having a limb amputated, and the operation comes 
very near to the life itself. Puritan pastors were more concerned 
with preventing it from ever being required. Thus there are 
long sections in their books, on adultery and whoredom, in 
which the Biblical teaching is presented, and the people are 
exhorted to flee these sins. Some writers want magistrates to 
have power to prevent rash marriages, and to punish adultery. 
Mutual love might mend many quarrels if it were exercised. 
The magistrate should always attempt a reconciliation before 
granting a divorce. 

Some believed divorce was permissible for desertion. Whateley 


‘was persuaded to abandon this view. But Perkins maintained 


it, and added “ malicious dealing ” and “ long absence ”’ to the 
list of legitimate causes. By the former is meant the position 
when “ they require of each other intolerable conditions ”’. 


Some Puritan preachers complained that they were given only 
an hour to speak at the wedding ceremony (or at the contract). 
But their sermons show that they compressed a great deal of 
instruction on married life into this short time. In their books 
it is expanded in great detail. Only an outline may be given 
here. 
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The first years of married life are the most important. The 
preachers plead the need for adjustment and mutual under- 
standing. The couple should by no means be separated— 
Deut. xxiv. 5 is their authority here. These years are dangerous, 
for they are not used to each other and are certain to discover 
differences. If there is contention now, their discord will 
recur, and, like an old wound, break out at the change of 
weather. 

Above all things, prayer must be exercised. But time must 
be allowed: “in space cometh grace.” The grapes may be 
sour now, but if given time they will yield sweet wine. 

Agreeing with a later Puritan, Whateley says: 

as the young Bees do seek unto themselves another Hive so let the 
young couple another house, . . . that whatsoever come, they may 
never fall into that unhappiest of all unhappinesses, of either being 
tormentors of their Parents or tormented by them. 
They are taught not to borrow but to start with their own small 
portion, and to trust God. There should be a common purse, 


common counsel and no secrets. Grievances should not be | 


harboured, but told discreetly. 


She should not be merry when he is sad; he must not cast 
her faults into her teeth. No cause for suspicion should be 
given; neither should it be taken from an innocent action. 
Jealousy must be avoided; it is a “ great noysome plague in 
wedlok’”’. By words, manners and gestures they must show 
that they hold to each other alone. 

This is the tenor of Puritan advice to married couples. There 
is little in it to offend the modern ear; it anticipates much of 
what is best in the so-called modern understanding of marriage. 
But we do not have to go far to find less congenial doctrine. 

The headings in the section of Gouge’s book (Of Domesticall 
Duties) which deals with the wife’s duties begin thus: 

1. Wife’s inferiority and subjection to husband, mildness, obeisance, 
modesty in apparell, meekness of speech, etc. (17 topics) 
There are four more headings and forty-one topics in which 
Gouge deals with the wife’s subjection to the husband in all 
things. 

When these sermons were first delivered, the reaction of 

Gouge’s parishioners differed little from those of more recent 


1 Whateley, Care-cloth, Preface, p. x. 
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times. He was called a hater of women. But he complained 
in his preface to the published sermons that his teaching had 
been misapplied, and that the cautions and limitations he had 
attached to each duty had gone unheeded. 

What was the Puritan doctrine of woman? When Milton 
wrote Paradise Lost (Book IV) was he giving vent to his own 
bitter feelings ? 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seemd; 
For contemplation hee and valour formd, 


For softness shee, and sweet attractive Grace, 
Hee for God only, shee for God in him. 


Is this an expression of male egoism, as unpleasant as it is 
unscriptural? Milton learnt his doctrine from the men whose 
teaching we are considering. Is their doctrine the road to 
serfdom for women? Or is it an exposition of the Biblical 
teaching ? 

The Puritan arguments are, summarily, these: Firstly, from 
the law of creation: man was made first, then woman; more- 
over woman was made from man, for his use and benefit as a 
meet helper. Secondly, from the Fall: the woman was first in 
the transgression, and God Himself said that her desire should 
be towards her husband and that he should rule over her. The 
preachers found these doctrines confirmed and expanded in 
the Epistles, where they also found their third argument: 
man the head of the woman, as Christ is head of the Church. 
Possibly the line 

Hee for God only, shee for God in him 
was based on | Cor. xi. 3. 

There was a fourth argument, based on the words “ doth not 
nature itself teach you?” There is a difference in the natural 
order, which Christians do well to observe. 

If their premisses about Scripture are accepted, their case is 
a strong one. Their view may be thought to be one peculiar 
to St. Paul, and not binding on Christians. If this position is 
taken up, more is at stake than a peculiar Puritan doctrine. 

When William Gouge published his encyclopaedic work, he 
used cross-references to enable the wife to turn quickly to the 
husband’s duty corresponding to her own, and vice versa. This 
was not just a useful device. It shows that he emphasized the 
mutuality of the relationship between the two. It was only in 
authority that they differed essentially. Gouge admits that the 
D 
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actual difference is so slight that it is very easy to slip into the 
error of thinking that they are equal. They are heirs together 
of the grace of life. But there is a difference, which God has 
placed there. The Puritans could not have accepted Karl 
Barth’s idea that the man and woman together form the image 
of God: “ forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God: 
but the woman is the glory of the man ” (1 Cor. xi. 7). 

The instruction to the husband must be taken with that to the 
wife, or an unbalanced picture will be given. To be the head 
is as difficult as to be subject. To perform his duty as head, the 
husband is instructed to keep and use his authority. Keeping 
it means living well in general, and particularly, shunning 
bitterness, unthriftness and lightness. Under lightness, the use 
of terms like “‘ sweet’, “ chicke’’ and even contractions of 
Christian names, is banned. He must never beat his wife (a 
custom allowed and prevalent in those days). Whateley alone 
allows wife-beating, and that only when parents and magistrates 
have failed to cure the wife’s maliciousness. As Henry Smith’s 
margin has it: “‘ A husband must hold his hand, and the wife 
her tung.”! He must use his authority justly, wisely and 
mildly. 

These things are his duties by virtue of his authority. But 
his chief duty is to love his wife—to love her as his own body, 
as he loves himself, and as Christ loved the Church. He is to 
honour her as his yokefellow and deputy, and to give her all 
she needs. Most writers allow her a measure of home rule: 
care of the maid-servants and daughters is her task. 

The Puritans took seriously the teaching that man and wife 
are one flesh. With all its symbolical meaning, it referred first 
to a physical relationship. In popular thought, Puritanism is 
frequently equated with prudishness in this aspect of marriage. 
Emil Brunner regards pietistic Puritanical legalism as the first 
stage in the decline of the Biblical-Reformed idea of marriage. 
By making the idea of love (eros) indifferent, they are said to 
have given rise to prudishness.? 

An examination of Puritan writings hardly’ bears this out. 
Just as, in the choice of a mate, love was not a thing indifferent; 
so in the married state they gave it due—though not undue— 
emphasis. 

1 Henry Smith, A Preparative to Marriage (1591). 

* Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative (trans.), 1937, p. 650. 
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Phrases like that of St. Paul—* render due benevolence ”— 
were explained to their people. The preachers spoke frankly, 
for they believed that one way of sanctifying this ordinance by 
the Word and prayer was to assure them of its lawfulness, and 
of God’s blessing upon it. Thus the scrupulous conscience 
might be freed from the burdens it so often bore. 


The notion that marriage and its works are sinful is implicit 
in some of the Roman attitudes. A number of the Fathers of 
the Church teach that it is venially sinful. An illustration of 
this was the commanding of abstinence during Lent, and on 
Rogation and Ember days. The idea is still common, and is a 
fundamentally unbiblical one, as the Puritans laboured to show. 
Much space is taken up in condemning and disproving the 
doctrine. ‘“* Marriage is honourable among all, and the bed 
undefiled.” Abstinence is allowed for some special season of 
prayer, or a public duty; it is of course commanded for the 
periods which Leviticus specifies. But generally, it must be 
by consent, and only for a season. 


Let us again listen to sober William Gouge: he condemns 
the disposition of such husbands as have no heat, or heart of affection 
in them: but Stoick-like delight no more in their wives than in any 
other women, nor account them dearer than others. A disposition 
no way warranted by the Word. The faithful saints of God. . . as 
also many other like to them, were no Stoicks, without all affection: 
nor did they think it a matter unbeseeming them, after a peculiar 
manner to delight in their wives (witnesse Isaaks sporting with his 
wife:) for this is a privilege which appertaineth to the estate of 
marriage." 

They refuse to give a list of rules to make everything easy. 


We must take great heed [says Whateley] of laying snares upon 
men’s consciences in matters of this nature: and must be very 
_ careful not to bind them, where God Himself has not bound them.* 


Rogers discusses the principles involved. Our greatest sins 
are often in things lawful; and we are bound to show of what 
stuff we are made, by our conduct in this matter. Two extremes 
are to be avoided—defrauding one another and running to 
excess. Within these extremes much freedom may be enjoyed: 
this is necessary because of differences in age, temperament and 


1 Gouge, op. cit., p. 366. 
* William Whateley, Bride-Bush (1619), p. 18. 
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physical make-up. They may know that due measure is being 
observed when 
snaring concupiscence is prevented, fitnesse of body and mind pur- 
chased, freely to walk with God and to discharge our duties without 
distraction or annoyance.! 


IV 


Puritan family life is usually pictured as a nightmare of 
austerity. But we must find room in our picture for the sort of 
picture Becon paints. 3 | 

Now sir, how highlye will ye esteme this thing, when your fair 
wife shal make you a father to a fair childe: when some little yong 
babe shall play in your haull, which shal resemble you and your 
wife: which with a milde lisping, or amiable stammering shal call 
you Dad.? 

The Puritans knew the joys of family life as well as its responsi- 
bilities. 

They had a high view of the family, and crusaded for it. 
While they discuss the importance of the family as the basic 
unit in society, what concerns them is that it should be governed 
by the Word of God. Many ways of governing there may be, 
but only two aims are recognized. First, God’s glory and 
Christian holiness are to be promoted. Secondly, the family 
must be sustained, as God provides, in the things of this life. 
Care must be taken, to these ends. | 

For want of this care [say John Dod and Robert Cleaver] many 
parents leave their children faire faces and foul minds; proper bodies 
and deformed souls, full coffers and empty hearts . . . where holinesse 
is not sought for in families there God hath no friends, nor lovers, 
nor walkers with Him, however they will sometimes come to visit 
Him in the Church.’ 

Family religion is of the first importance. It was the husband’s 
responsibility to see that it was practised. It involves a common 
attendance on the means of grace, and sanctifying the Lord’s 
_Day. Family worship should take place morning and evening, 
and prayer be made before and after meals. Private instruc- 
tion must be given; this meant catechizing, Scripture reading 
and preparation for the Word and Sacraments; it also meant 
thorough examination after each sermon, to see how much was 


1 Rogers, ‘op. cit., p. 178. 
2 Becon, op. cit., fol. DCL. 
* Dod and Cleaver, op. cit., p. B. 
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retained. Correction was a part of family government: it 
should not be administered in anger, but in love to the one who 
has offended, and for God’s glory. Only a real fault should be 
corrected, and then patiently and wisely. If necessary, corporal 
punishment might be used, suitable to the child’s age and his 
offence. 

The preachers stressed that love is the fountain of all parents’ 
duties. But children should not be spoilt; parents must not, 
like apes, kill their young ones with hugging. The example of 
parents is the greatest stimulus to holiness, especially that of 
the mother, whose influence during the child’s early years is 
greater. 

It is perhaps too much to expect them to help our day in its 
preoccupation with the question of family limitation. It was 
so much more usual, if not much easier, for them to have their 
quivers full. But the words of Samuel Hieron are not irrelevant 
when he discovers 

of their thoughts and 
against the encrease of children as a burthen; some would prescribe 
the Lord how many He should give them, and set him a stint which 
he must not exceed. A notable evidence of a miserable and faithlesse 
mind. For, whence is this feare . . . but from a distrustful opinion 
of inability to maintaine them?! 

The Puritans gave a great deal of practical, commonsense 
advice, ranging from the nursing of babies to what should be 
done when children reach a marriageable age. Education 
should begin as early as possible, and though it should be 
thorough, godliness is more important than learning, and 
schoolmasters must be chosen with this in mind. The aptness 


_or gifts of children should be noted, that they might be trained 


to a suitable calling. The claims of the Christian ministry 
should be remembered, and where the ability exists, a son should 
be exhorted to enter it. 

Baptism was important, for it admitted the child to the Church 
and its privileges. He should be trained up in the way he should 
go, so that when he was old he would not depart from it. The 
child’s first instruction in religion should be adapted to its age, 
so that the child receives it with delight. Thus the seeds of 
godliness would be planted early. The Puritan attitude to 
children thus differed from that of some moderns, who expect 
a child’s conversion to be a dramatic experience. 


1 Samuel Hieron, The Marriage Blessing. Works (1635), p. 408. 
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Family life was a severe discipline. Recreation in moderation 
was allowed; and it is typical of Puritan devotion to proof- 
texts that this allowance is supported out of Zechariah viii. 5. 
Light books were forbidden, and the Bokes of Robin Hode 
were specifically banned. Though sons and daughters were to 
be kept from wanton and dishonest company, they were not 
to.be shut up in a cage, but “‘ to come forth sometimes to see 
good fashions and honest behaviours ”’. 

For all its severity, the picture of the Christian family as 
here presented it has a beauty all its own. It is natural to ask 
what the teachers were like at home. Did these giants of the 
faith have feet of clay, and did they soil the beauty of their 
teaching? We can examine their lives in their autobiographies 
and diaries. We may use the Everyman Edition of Baxter’s 
Autobiography, as an introduction to their mode of life. We 
may there see the erstwhile exception coming in later life to 
prove the rule about the happiness and help of married life. 
Baxter’s Breviate of the Life of Margaret Baxter is not*as in- 


formative as it might be, because he suppressed important — 
sections on the inducements which had led them to marriage.’ 


There are, also, the diaries of Richard Rogers, John Ward and 
others. Later Lives of the Puritans are not always helpful, 
being sometimes concerned more with their views on Baptism 
or their sufferings under the Act of Uniformity. But Samuel 
Clark’s many Lives usually give some information about their 
marriages and homes. As far as may be judged, they adorned 
the doctrine that we have been considering. For all their “ plain 
living and high thinking” they were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives. 

To these men godliness was to be shown in the daily round 
and the common task, more than anywhere else. Holiness was 
not to be sought by withdrawing from daily duties, whether to a 
spurious asceticism or in search of esoteric experiences. “* Pure 
religion breathing household laws ” was with them not a poet’s 
vision, but a practical programme and, in many cases, a 
realized ideal. 
London. Galus DAVIEs. 


OLIVER CROMWELL—THE MAN, 
HIS CHARACTER AND BELIEFS 


Perhaps none of the great heroes of the faith in England has 
been called upon to walk before the public eye more than Oliver 
Cromwell, the foremost Englishman of his day. His beliefs, 
profession, character and actions have been minutely scrutinized. 
Yet, on close enquiry, his honesty and integrity shine forth and 
we conclude that he walked worthy of the high calling of God, 
wherewith he professed to have been called. 


He was a man who deeply reverenced the Scriptures; his 
speeches and letters reveal an amazingly detailed knowledge and 
gracious understanding of the Bible. Moreover, he was a firm 
believer in the doctrines of grace like the majority of his Puritan 
contemporaries. But above all, he appears to us as one deeply 
taught by the Holy Spirit both his own sinfulness and un- 
worthiness and the love of — in Christ. On this his convic- 
tions were based. 


We know little of the circumstances of how he was led into 
the truth. His own testimony, writing to his cousin at the age 
of thirty-nine, is: 

Blessed be His Name for shining on so dark a heart as mine! You 
know what my manner of life hath been. Oh, I lived in and loved 
darkness, and hated light; I was a chief, the chief of sinners. This is 
true: I hated godliness, yet God had mercy on me.' 


He felt deeply both the majesty and holiness of God and his 
own unworthiness; he describes himself in comparison with 


God as “a poor creeping ant ’’,? “‘ not worthy of the name of a 


worm ”’,? and mourns that his corruptions do not decrease in 
accordance with the decay of his bodily strength. Yet he 
rejoiced in the love and mercy of God. His great theme was 
the Covenant of Grace, “ ordered in all things and sure ”’, in 
which Christ as the Mediator has obtained every blessing for all 
His people. How beautifully he writes of this to his son-in-law! 


1 Letter to Mrs. St. John, October 13, 1638. 
? Speech on Dissolution of the Second Protectorate Parliament, February 4, 
1658, 


* Letter to Mr. Cotton, Pastor of the Church at Boston, New Englaad, 
October 2, 1651. 
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God is bound in faithfulness to Christ, and in Him to us: the 

Covenant is without us; a Transaction between God and Christ .... 
We, under all our sins and infirmities, can daily offer a perfect Christ; 
and thus we have peace and safety, and apprehension of love, from a 
Father in Covenant. 
_Again and again, when writing to his dearest friends, his heart 
seems drawn out in love to Christ; he exults in a salvation 
entirely of grace “* wherein Christ undertakes all, and the poor 
soul nothing”’.2. The shining of God’s countenance towards 
him, he confesses, is “‘ better than life’. “‘ Oh how good it is 
to close with Christ betimes; there is nothing else worth the 
looking after.”’ In the world, there is nothing “ to be accounted 
of”; all is “‘ lighter than vanity”. Like the great apostle, he 
glories in nothing but Christ and Him crucified. 

The sincerity and genuineness of his religion is apparent; he 
does not speak in the stock phrases of Calvinism, Dut reveals 
deep heart-searchings and exercises. He confesses: “I find 
abundant cause every day to exalt the Lord, and abase flesh ”’. 
At the same time, he is deeply concerned about the eternal wel- 
fare of his family. He continually tells them of the vanity of the 
world, and of his own experience of the love of God; he 
tenderly inquires if they have any spiritual concern; his one 
wish is that they may seek Christ; he humbly tells how his own 
“* weak prayers ”’ are offered up on their behalf; and his great 
joy is to hear that the soul of his wife prospers. Moreover, he 
continually seeks the welfare of all God’s people, those “ looking 
for salvation only by faith in the blood of Christ and walking in 
a profession answerable to that faith”. His influence is exerted 
to seek their protection for they are to him God’s own family, 
however poor or despised. 


Il 


Cromwell’s life was a faithful witness to the God of his 
salvation. At the same time, it is well known that he has been 
bitterly assailed for occasional shortcomings; these have, how- 


ever, been grossly exaggerated. Let us therefore consider some 
of these criticisms which have been made against him. His 


* To Lord Fleetwood, Lord Deputy of Ireland, June 22, 1655. 
* To Lt.-Gen. Fleetwood, 1652. 

* To his wife, April 12, 1651. 

* To Sir Thomas Fairfax, March 7, 1647. 

* To Col. Robert Hammond, November 25, 1648. 
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chief weakness, according to his steward, seems to have been a 
naturally hasty temper, usually kept under subjection by the 
sanctifying power of God, but at times in evidence to his own 
regret. The old criticism of Cromwell, as a hypocrite and self- 
seeker, has no foundation, and even his chief critics have not 
seriously advanced these points since insight into his character 
was made possible by the publication of his letters and speeches. 
The execution of Charles I in 1649, for which he has been 
attacked and for which he was largely responsible, he felt to be 
the only solution to the problem. Charles had refused to accept 
moderate terms, he continually intrigued against Parliament; 
if exiled, he would stir up an invasion; if Imprisoned at home, 
he would be the rallying point for Royalist rebellion. Cromwell 
felt that Charles’s execution was the only possibility; he told the 
House of Commons, “ since the providence of God hath cast 
this upon us, I cannot but submit to providence.”! He had not 
been antagonistic to the monarchy, and reveals no trace of 
desire to usurp the King’s position himself. 

The point on which Cromwell’s character has been chiefly 


~ assailed is his command, during his Irish Campaign of 1649, 


that every soldier in the defending garrison at Drogheda should 
be put to the sword. It must be confessed that this is a blot on 
his career. We may not exonerate him, but some brief attempt 
may be made to explain the action. Cromwell himself states 
that he gave the command “ in the heat of action”. He was at 
this time in a bad state of health, the excitement of the past year 
having told on him. He believed that the men of Drogheda had 
been responsible for the murder of many Protestants eight years 
before. These factors explain his state of mind. Moreover, 


according to the laws of war at the time, an attacking com- 


mander was allowed to wipe out a defending garrison which 
refused to surrender. A right understanding of these points, 
if not fully exonerating him, does help to lessen the enormity of 
the action. Cromwell himself honestly believed it was “a 
righteous judgment of God upon these barbarous wretches who 
have imbrued their hands in so much innocent blood”. He 
further defended himself as the action “would prevent the 
effusion of blood for the future ’’.2. The most recent history of 


1 Speech to Parliament, 1649; quoted in John Buchan’s Oliver Cromwell. 


* These quotations are from his Letter to William Lenthall, Speaker of Parlia- 
ment, September 17, 1649. 
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the seventeenth century! makes the interesting point that a 
“supposedly more humane generation ” accepted this defence 
for the atomic bombs dropped on the Japanese in 1945. 


God’s people are described as “ living epistles seen and read 

of men”. How then did this man of action appear to his con- 

temporaries? The most striking thing which all seem to have 

noticed was the kindliness which he radiated, even though a man 
of such majestic appearance. Andrew Marvell noted in his | 
| 


— eyes “‘a piercing sweetness’, and states that “ his tenderness 
extended unto all’. His steward said of him: “‘ He was 
naturally compassionate towards objects in distress even to an ) 
effeminate measure’. He gained a reputation during his 
career (despite Drogheda) as the most merciful of soldiers; his 
enemy, Hyde, admitted “he was not a man of blood”. His 
tenderness is apparent throughout his letters. What could be 
more beautiful or touching than his letter to a fellow-officer on 
the death of his son? Part of it runs: 

Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a cannon shot. It 
brake his leg. We were necessitated to have it cut off, whereof he 
died. Sir, you know my own trials this way; but the Lord supported 
me with this, That the Lord took him-into the happiness we all pant 
for and live for. There is your precious child full of glory, never to 
know sin or sorrow any more. He was a gallant young man, exceed- 
ing gracious. God give you His comfort.‘ . 


This tenderness extended to his enemies. For instance, after 
the battle of Marston Moor, he came across Lady Towneley, 
widow of a fallen Royalist, seeking her husband’s body. Warn- 
ing her of her danger, he sympathized with her, helped her in 
her search, and provided her with a trooper to escort her home.® 

Contemporaries also remarked on his humility. He was the 
most approachable of men, and would listen to those who spoke 
of his spiritual or political weaknesses. He was known to be a 
man of prayer, and his speeches to Parliament clearly reveal F 

\ 

1 M. Ashley, England in the Seventeenth Century (Pelican Series, 1952). } 

* Andrew Marvell, Lines on Cromwell's Death. — 

* John Maidston, quoted by Buchan, op. cit. 

‘ Letter to Col. Valentine Walton, July 5, 1644. 

* Quoted in Guide to Townley Hall, Burnley. 

* See Biographies for interviews with Harrington, Fox, etc. 
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that his chief desire was that God should be glorified in the 
nation and His people protected. He was not an ambitious 
man, but loved to spend his time with his family. His love went 
out to all God’s people, and two of the deepest, most devout and 
godly of all English divines, Thomas Goodwin and John Owen, 
highly esteemed him and were counted by him as friends. 


IV 


His end was peace. Though many rejected him during his 
life, his God accepted him in death. His was not a presump- — 
tuous, self-manufactured contentment. Whilst on his death- 
bed, several days before the end, he was deeply exercised as he 
considered his life and all his failings. He was heard several 
times to groan, “ It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God”. But God broke through his doubts and fears four 
days before the end, showed him the stability of the Covenant, 
and assured him of his acceptance in Christ. The dying man 
murmured, “ The Lord hath filled me with as much assurance 
of His pardon and His love as my soul can hold”, and, “ I am 
the poorest wretch that lived, but I love God or rather am 
beloved of God .... I am more than conqueror through Christ 
that strengtheneth me”. Among his last words were, “* God is 
good, indeed He is.” 


So died one of the greatest Englishmen of all time. Never 
- has England had a man who combined military brilliance and 
statesmanship with such fine personal qualities. But whilst in 
the political sphere he may be admired, and as a great-soldier 
respected, he may be loved as a humble, tender-hearted child of 
_God. And this was always his chief desire, to love and be loved 
by God and God’s people. Of him it may truly be said that 
under most trying circumstances, he fought a good fight, finished 
his course, and kept the faith; and having laboured, he entered 
into that rest which remains for the people of God. 


Rossendale, Lancs. B. A. RAMSBOTTOM. 


1 All the quotations in this paragraph appear in Buchan, op. cit. 
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PSALM CXIiIl 


This is the first of the Hallel Psalms, six in number, extending 
from the 113th to the 118th. These form by themselves a select 
class of liturgy songs and were sung at the Jewish Festivals of the 
Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles and later at the feast of Dedica- 
tion. They strike chords of pre-eminent truths recurring fre- 
quently in other Psalms, and by thus acting like an index to the 
lofty spiritual contents of the Psalter provide for us its quintes- 
sence. Intrinsically the series is distinctly Messianic in character. 
This has to be kept in mind in order to read them aright. 

This first Hallel forms a preface or introduction to the other 
five, and is a praise Psalm beginning and ending with the same 
formula, “‘ Praise ye Jah ”’. 

Its construction is simple. It consists of three equal stanzas 
of three verses and each of the nine verses has only two lines. 

As the leading Ode of the six its apparent design is primarily to 
make known the Oneness, the Majesty, and the Glory of God, 
thus acting according to the principle, “ In the beginning God ”’. 
Hereby it lays the foundation of a sound theology. 

The existence of a Supreme Being is without doubt the sublimest 
conception that can enter the human mind. It lies at the root of 
morality, virtue, and religion. It supports the social fabric and gives 
cohesion to all its parts. It involves the momentous question of 
immortality and responsibility to a supreme authority, and is in- 
separably connected with man’s brightest hopes and highest enjoy- 
ments. It is indeed not only a fundamental truth but the grand 
central truth of all other truths.! a 

In the Psalm God is mentioned first by His Name Jah, who 
is the Redeemer and Deliverer of all who trust in Him. Let it be 
told precisely then who He is by His revealed Word, and what 
He is by His mighty works of redemption and deliverance. 
‘Then shall men have a vision of His glorious saving beauty and 
cleave unto Him for life and salvation, when, consequently, 
they will delight to praise Him. 

The first verse is, “‘ Praise ye Jah. Praise, O ye servants of 
Jehovah; Praise the Name of Jehovah”. With its threefold 
call to praise, and the mention thrice of God’s Name it suggests 
a reference to the Trinity similar to the first three Psalms in the 
Psalter, to the first three Words or Commandments of the 
Decalogue, and to the first three phrases in the Lord’s Prayer 


1 Cassels’ Bible Dictionary. 
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which He taught His disciples, saying, “ After this manner 
pray ye”. The reason is that Jehovah is the Name by which 
God reveals Himself to man as his Divine Creator, Redeemer 
and Upholder. The call is in line with that of Psalm xxix. | f.: 
“Give unto Jehovah, O ye sons of the mighty, Give unto 
Jehovah glory and strength; Give unto Jehovah the glory due 
unto His Name.” 

The rendering of this joyful praise and acclamation of glory 
is essentially to worship the Triune God in the beauty of holiness 
(Psalm xxix. 2). 

Verses 2 and 3 expatiate on this emphatic call for blessing 
and praise to Jehovah. It is incumbent upon His servants— 
all the people of God. Spontaneously and continuously it has 
to be offered now and for evermore from the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same, for God is ever faithful and 
ever sure, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. He 
blesses all both high and low, at all times and in all places. 
God’s claim to praise is universal. And praise is always the 
leading part in all true worship. He inhabits the praises of 
Israel. As our God, it is His revenue; as our Heavenly Father, 
it is His delight; as our Redeemer, He sees in it the fruit of the 
travail of His soul and is therewith satisfied. 

Thé@ second stanza speaks of the ineffable greatness of Jehovah 
in His exaltation and condescension as forming the reason and 
incentive of His people’s praise to Him. There can be no 
worthier object of worship and of adoration than Jehovah 
whose glory is above the heavens, and who has His seat on high. 
He is the Almighty, the only living and true God, the Creator 
and Sustainer of all. The greatness and majesty of His glorious 
Being the Psalmists never tire of extolling. His greatness is 
unsearchable; it is infinite. To Moses He revealed Himself as 
“Tam that lam’. And Moses, in his farewell exhortation to 
the people whom he led through the wilderness, said: ** Your 
God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty 
and terrible, who regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward. 
He doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and the widow, 
and loveth the stranger by giving him food and raiment. Behold 
the heaven of heavens is Jehovah’s thy God, the earth and all 
that therein is’ (Deut. x. 17, 18, 14). To Isaiah He declared: 
“ Thus saith the high and lofty One, I dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble and to revive the heart of the 
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contrite ones ” (Isa. Ivii. 15). And to the apostle John He said, 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, who 
is and who was and is to come, the Almighty. . . . | am He 
that liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, 
Amen: and have the keys of hell and of death ”’ (Rev. i. 8, 18). 

The Psalm now turns from speaking of the exaltation of God 
to focus attention on His marvellous condescension. 

** Who is like unto Jehovah our God that hath His seat on 
high, that humbleth Himself to behold the things that are in 
heaven and in the earth? He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth up the needy from the dunghill that He may 
set him with princes, and with the princes of His people ” (R.V.). 

Notably the transcendent act of God’s condescension was 
that of the Incarnation of His Eternal Son, when God became 
manifest in the flesh to be the Redeemer and Saviour of man- 
kind. Without controversy great was the mystery, yet it was 
established by many infallible proofs. 

An instance of His exaltation and humiliation is recorded 
for us in Isa. lii. 13 f.: “* Behold my Servant shall deal pru- 
dently, he shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. As 
many were astonied at thee: his visage was so marred more than 
any man, and his form more than the sons of men”. This 
aspect of Christ’s high estate and lowliness of mind St. Paul 
relates in 2 Cor. viii. 9 and in Phil. ii. S~9. He vividly draws 
attention to these two extremes as astounding beyond degree. 


O wonder of wonders! Astonished I gaze 

To see in the manger the Ancient of Days, 
The Angels proclaiming the Stranger forlorn, 
And telling the shepherds that Jesus is born. 


The Psalmist’s wonder at Jehovah’s condescension and 
miracles of compassion on the poor and needy, called on all 
within him to tell out the good news that many also might exalt 
and extol His saving name. As an omnipotent, omnipresent, 
and omnipercipient Jehovah no one lay outside His providential 
care. “ He upholds all that fall and raiseth up all those that 
be bowed down ” (Psalm cxlv. 14). 

Jesus by His word in the synagogue at Nazareth set His seal 
on the seventh verse of this Hallel: “* The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because He hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor: He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
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the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord ” (Luke iv. 18, 19). 

The metaphorical language of the seventh and eighth verses 
is borrowed from the song of Hannah, the mother of Samuel 
the prophet, which she sang after her prayer at the altar of 
sacrifice which she made in the bitterness of her grief to Jehovah, 
and He granted her request. Compare then the words of her 
song, ““ He raiseth up the poor out of the dust and lifteth up 
the beggar out of the dunghill to set them among princes ”’, 


- with those of the Psalm. How close the two are! 


The Magnificat of the Virgin Mary follows the same line of 
thought and expression, though in plainer statement (Luke 
i. 46-55), so that Hannah’s song has been termed the Magnificat 
of the Old Testament. 

The two verses are certainly most striking. The tender 
mercies of Jehovah are exceedingly great and arrestingly mani- 
fold in their pardoning, uplifting operations. Psalmists and 
prophets could not forget their remarkable power and beauty. 
In this Messianic Hallel these wonders of Jehovah’s saving 
grace point forward to the work of Christ, where it is learnt 
that the foulest, most hardened and neediest of sinners can, 
by the blood of the Cross and His resurrection, become purged 
of their guilt and made new creatures in Him. The transforma- 
tion is revolutionary. The contrast in their lives is extreme. 
To as many as received Him as Lord and Saviour He gave power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on His 
Name. What an honour and glory is the conferment. Alas! 
how often among men is it so little thought of. The Psalm does 
not quote Hannah’s words in full. Her song adds to them a 
finishing touch, “‘ to make them inherit the throne of glory ”’. 
The apostle John draws attention to the dignity and honour of 
believers in Christ: ‘* Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God: therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew 
Him not.” 

The ninth and last verse of the Psalm intensifies the interest 
in the Lord’s compassionate care over the needy and the lowly. 
The verse is: “‘ He maketh the barren woman to keep house, 
and to be the joyful mother of children.” For a realistic com- 
mentary on the condition of unfortunate women one has to 
visit the East. There forsaken, unwanted, distressed and 
broken-hearted wives are frequently seen. Their state is often 
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more than pitiable. It is soul-rending. Especially is it so when 
birth-failure occurs. The treatment they suffer is a travesty of 
all their heaven-born instincts and aspirations. Instead of the 
oil of joy theirs is the garment of heaviness and frustration. 

To such the declaration of the love of God brings intense 
comfort and pleasure. . They are not forgotten; hope again 
enters into their existence. The promises of God who is ever 
compassionate are all promises of love. He is a refuge and 
strength to all who call.upon Him. “‘ When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” A mission- 
ary once, on visiting an Eastern family, related the saying of 
Jesus: “* God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” The mother on hearing that this love 
included both male and female, high and low, exclaimed to her 
husband: “ Did you, did you hear that God also loves us 
women?” Such news to her was inexpressibly grand. It 
ennobled womanhood with humane honour and household 
dignity. Moreover it conferred on her the remission of sin and 
the gift of eternal life. Though poor, she now felt wondrously 
rich. Here again extremes meet. 

The ninth verse makes a very fitting close to this Psalm. It 
takes cognizance of the marriage relation, an appointment of 
God, and made expressly that mankind might learn the nature 
of love, divine and human. It was altruistically reciprocal. 
By love God had created man after His own image. It was not 
good for man to be alone, either without God or a fellow- 
partner. Hence his marital need, that husband and wife should 
be helpmeets to each other, sharing their needs and cares. 
“ Duality was necessary for completeness.” 

On their conjugal relations the race depended for its pro- 
pagation. This honour was graciously and divinely vouchsafed 
to them by their Maker. ‘* Whoso therefore found a wife found 
a good thing, and obtained favour of the Lord.” The Lord 
delighted in fruitfulness and could even cause a barren woman 
to keep house and be a joyful mother of children. Was not 
Hannah an example of this? | 

A wife always wields in the home a powerful influence, one way 
or another. It is ever the crucial factor in the welfare or other- 
wise of society. It either makes or mars a nation. When 
sanctified by the grace and righteousness of God how influential 
it is for good! Even before a child is born may not the mother 
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have some effect in the moulding of its temperament? How 
important it is that she be a godly woman! Did not Hannah 
convey to her son her own spiritual-mindedness? Truly she 
did. And did not the Lord make her a rejoicing mother of 
children? Then, as well as now, “the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world”. The Creator intended that it be so. 
Of this the ninth verse bears proof. It makes us think of Jesus 
who said: “ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven. And He took 
them up in His arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed 
them ” (Matt. xix. 14; Mark x. 16). 


The integrity of the family institution God defended on Mount 
Sinai by the seventh commandment and engraved it on an imperish- 
able tablet of stone. He chose it as that in which His own spiritual 
relation to ransomed Israel might become, as it were, visible: “* Thy 
Maker is thine Husband.”” And when Christ came to make all things 
new, He expressly took the marriage union under His own protection, 
and certified it as an original Divine appointment of God to man ; 
and gave it over to the Church that the apostles ever after delighted 
to call Him its Bridegroom, and His people the Bride prepared for 
His coming. 

On the eve of His Passion, when with the disciples He sang 
this first Hallel Psalm, our Lord rejoiced in soul that He was 
about to set His seal on His mission of redemption to suffering 
mankind. The words of His singular prayer that night con- 
firmed this: “* Father, the hour is come; glorify Thy Son that 
Thy Son may glorify Thee. . . . I have glorified Thee on the 
earth. I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to do. 
And now, O Father, glorify Thou me with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world was ”’ (John xvii. 1, 4, 5). 

Let us then remember that as He thus sang this Hallel Psalm 
so should we, with a like zeal, sing it, giving praise and blessing 
to Him “* who gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works ”’ (Titus ii. 14). 


Edinburgh. T. TORRANCE. 


? Rev. W. Arnot, Laws from Heaven for Man on Earth. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES? 


HERE is a commentary which supplies the reader with a most useful 
guide to the contents of the Pastoral Epistles, arranged with admirable 
clarity. The Greek text is given in full, interspersed with comments on 
each group of verses—a system which is calculated to give maximum 
assistance to the Greek student. Mr. Simpson brings to his study an 
extensive classical knowledge which he uses to good account in his valuable 
lexicographical comments. Although at times he tends to overdo the 
classical parallels, his meticulous weighing of words contributes much to 
an accurate appreciation of the Apostle’s mind. The writer’s rich com- 
mand of the English language, combined with a vivid style, makes this 
commentary a fascinating and most readable study. 

It is noticeable that Mr. Simpson rarely appeals to other commentaries, 
a feature which, while containing its own limitations, nevertheless results 
in considerable originality of expression and freshness of thought. A 
factor which some may regard as a defect in Mr. Simpson’s approach is 
that it is almost wholly Hellenistic and it may be-felt that a more balanced 
outlook would have been achieved had more attention been given to 
Hebraic influences. In his comments, however, the writer displays no 
little skill in combining his learned observations on Greek usage with 
penetrating insight not only into the content of the words but also into the 
contemporary situation which served as a background for the Epistles. 


Mr. Simpson is a convinced advocate of Pauline authorship which in 
his introduction he strongly defends. Since this introduction comprises 
no more than twenty-three pages it is obviously impossible for the many 
problems affecting the authenticity of these epistles to-receive full treat- 
ment. A thorough-going defence of the traditional view would demand a 
complete volume of its own, but Mr. Simpson has both shown himself 
conversant with the main objections to the authenticity of the Pastorals 
and has done his best in the limited space available to provide an answer. 
He holds firmly to the second Roman imprisonment and considers that 
this provides a satisfactory setting for the personal allusions in the Pastorals. 


When dealing with the theory that the Pastorals are pseudepigraphic 
Mr. Simpson lays stress on the loftier ethical standard of primitive 
Christianity as compared with the pagan literary standards of the contem- 
porary world, and questions (with strong justification) the probability of 
such fraudulent compositions as are presupposed by any fragment theory 
of the Pastorals. He dismisses with some impatience the attempt to find 
parallels for such a process from the classical historians’ habit of attri- 
buting suitable speeches to military leaders, a procedure which is rightly 
claimed to bear only the remotest resemblance to the situation suggested 
by the fragmentists. - It is Mr. Simpson’s firm conviction that these letters 
are authentic which tends to make him deal summarily with some aspects 


1 The Pastoral Epistles. The Greek Text with Introduction and Commentary. 
By E. K. Simpson, M.A. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1954. viii, 174 pp. 15s. 
Messrs. Wm. B. Eerdmans are publishing a North American edition.) 
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of the objections. The alleged existence of genuine Pauline fragments 
intermixed with second-century material in 2 Timothy is a case in point, 
for Mr. Simpson dismisses the arguments for this theory as too arbitrary 
to call for detailed confutation. While some may consider this as too easy 
a method of dealing with opposing views, it must be remembered that the 
writer’s purpose is constructive rather than destructive, and the absence 
of detailed discussions on theories «possessing only hypothetical bases 
enhances rather than detracts from his positive comments on the text 
itself. We should like to see from Mr. Simpson’s pen, however, another 
work wholly devoted to matters of introduction, and setting out in greater 
detail his argument for the re-instatement of the traditional view. 


On the pressing matter of the vocabulary of these epistles general lines 
of explanation are indicated, such as parallels with older literary strata or 
with ordinary literary Hellenistic. The linguistic contentions of Dr. 
Harrison clearly require much fuller treatment than the dimensions of this 
book allow, but we agree with Mr. Simpson’s conclusion that there are 
other explanations of the increased vocabulary which make Dr. Harrison’s 
theory unnecessary. The latter’s arithmetical approach to linguistic 
problems is, in fact, untenable and Mr. Simpson stresses rightly that 
“ critics concerned with words only are not very competent appraisers of 
men of genius”. There is much also in Mr. Simpson's contention that 
Paul in his less active latter days would have increased leisure for study, 
thus unconsciously increasing his vocabulary. 


Fuller attention is given to stylistic mannerisms and it is forcefully 
demonstrated that the Pastorals are full of evidences of Paul’s “ sign- 
manual”. In this connection Mr. Simpson mentions such points as the 
use of meiosis, apposition, compendious compounds, etc., and his pene- 
trating observations are a valuable offset to Dr. Harrison’s assertion that 
the Pastoral language is alien to the Apostle’s style. 


Other problems, such as the stage of ecclesiastical advancement, the 
omission of many characteristic Pauline concepts and the alleged traces of 
second-century Gnosticism, are similarly briefly mentioned and a line of 
approach suggested in keeping with the Pauline authorship. Mr. Simpson 
argues, for example, from the fact that “a tract on Church government 
differs from a body of divinity *°—a fact which some scholars have tended 


~ to overlook when dealing with the Pastorals. 


Quite apart from questions of introduction this book fulfils a real 
ministry in setting out in many fine passages the message of the great 
Apostle in his closing days. The reader will find himself led into a 
sympathetic understanding of “ the final stadia of his [Paul’s] marvellous 
career”’. He will have no doubt that the writer of this commentary is a 
Paulinist of the noblest kind, a scholar whose sensitive admiration for the 
Apostle Paul is nowhere disguised. 


London Bible College. DONALD GUTHRIE. 
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ACTS IN THE NEW INTERNATIONAL COMMENTARY}? 


Tuts volume takes its place in a series designated in America as the 
New International Commentary on the New Testament and in this country 
as the New London Commentary on the New Testament. The expositions 
of Luke by N. Geldenhuys and 1 Corinthians by F. W. Grosheide? in this 
series will be known to readers. The volume under review will undoubt- 
edly add to the success of this new venture, for it reveals a quality which is 
sure to secure a significant place in the literature on Acts and on Paul. 


It is unusual for a writer to issue two major commentaries on the same 
book, although the procedure has honourable precedents in the case of 
Westcott on John and Nairne on Hebrews. It is unlikely that the policy 
will have many imitators, but the gain is plain in the present instance. 
Indeed, the fact that the invitation to write this commentary came to the 
author while he was engaged on writing the exposition of the Greek text 
apparently sheds light on both works. The restriction of the earlier com- 


mentary to a consideration of the linguistic, textual and historical problems . 


of the book was wise, for it enabled the volume to be kept within reasonable 
proportions for the use of students. But many of us knew quite well that 
Mr. Bruce was capable of saying much more than he did and wondered 
why he did not let himself off his leash sometimes. The desired expansion 
has evidently been reserved for the present work. And it has been 
admirably done. 

As an exposition on an English text (the American Standard Version 
has been used) the commentary serves as a model in several ways. Naturally 
the real work has been done on the Greek text, but comments on linguistic 
problems are left to the footnotes. The comments are there, but the lay 
reader does not need to read the hieroglyphics if he does not wish it. 


Critical matters are not ignored, and in a book like Acts historical prob- | 


lems have to be continually faced. But it is the important points which 
find prominence in the exposition, the more “ academic ’’ ones again are 
confined to the notes. This means that the footnotes are bulky throughout 
the book, but therein lies its value for the student, who can pursue to 
exhaustion any matter that takes his fancy. The writer has not been afraid 
to apply the lesson of the text to the modern Christian; the devotional and 
practical aspects of the commentary are not obtrusive but it is good to see 
them in a work of this character. The introduction is mercifully brief; 
thirteen pages only are spared for preliminary discussions, which means 
that the 550 pages of the book are in the main what they purport to be— 
exposition of the Scriptures. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Bruce adopts an early date for the 
composition of Acts, putting it a little before the persecution of A.D. 64. 


1 A Commentary on the Book of the Acts. The English Text with Introduction, 
_ Exposition and Notes. By F. F.:Bruce. (1954. 555 pp. Wm. B. Eerdmans 

Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. $6.00. Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 
London and Edinburgh. 25s.) : 

* Dr. Grosheide’s volume on 1 Corinthians (reviewed in the QUARTERLY for 
October, 1953) has now been published in its British edition (Marshall, Morgan 
and Scott. 25s.). 
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This seems to him to supply the most reasonable setting for the book. 
Not that Harnack’s argument as to the inexplicability of the silence about 
Paul’s fate is countenanced (has Harnack ever had justice done to him in 
this matter?); stress is rather laid on the difficulty of reconciling the 
optimistic note of the conclusion of Acts with the Neronic persecution 
and its after-effects, and on the presence and nature of the apologetic in 
the book, which would scarcely have relevance after the reversal of Roman 
policy in A.D. 64. Incidentally it is suggested that Galatians was written 
in the period referred to in Acts xv. 1, the “ certain men” who “ came 
down from Judea ”’ being identified with the “ certain men" who “ came 
from James ” in Paul’s narrative (Gal. ii. 12). 


As an example of the author’s reverent common-sense, the comment 
on Acts i. 6-7 may be cited: instead of the usual disparagement of the 
apostles, indulged in by the majority of commentators, we read: “* The 
question in v. 6 appears to have been the last flicker of their former 
burning expectation of an imminent political theocracy with themselves 
as its chief executives. From_this time forth they devoted themselves to 
the proclamation and service of God’s spiritual kingdom, which men enter 
by repentance and faith, and in which chief honour belongs to those who 
most faithfully follow the King Himself in the path of obedience and 
suffering’. The case of Ananias and Sapphira is discussed with candour 
and then it is said: “It is no part of a commentator’s work to pass moral 
judgments on Peter. In any case it is not Peter’s character or even Ananias 
and Sapphira’s deserts that Luke is primarily interested in. What this 
narrative does emphasize is the reality of the Holy Spirit’s indwelling 
presence in the Church, and the solemn practical implications of that fact. 
So early was it necessary to enforce the lesson later formulated by Paul: 
‘Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? If any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, and such are ye’ (1 Cor. 
iii. 16 f.).”.. The classicist feels at home in Acts xvii, but Mr. Bruce brings 
home the atmosphere of the Areopagus scene in a telling way by his citing 
two modern poems (by W. E. Henley and A. C. Swinburne) which repro- 
duce the sentiments of the Stoics and Epicureans in a way easily grasped 
by anybody. On the other hand, the exposition of Stephen’s speech marks 
a development in the study of that apology: following in William Manson’s 
steps, the author sees Stephen as blazing a trail for Paul and for the Writer 
to the Hebrews, who is characterized as Stephen’s spiritual offspring; the 
effect of this viewpoint on the exegesis of the chapter is notable. - 

There is no need to wish this commentary well; it is certain to make its 
own mark. We hope that its example will be followed by others who 
assume the task of providing the Church with means of understanding the 
Scriptures. 


Spurgeon’s College, G. R. BEASLEY- MURRAY. 
London. 
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THE DRAMA OF REDEMPTON ! 


THE more this work is examined and studied the more remarkable does 
its depth and insight and accuracy appear. It is not too much to say that 
from beginning to end there is not one word wasted, and the words are 
so used that very frequently even one of them provides a mine of valuable 
suggestion. 

This volume deals with the Old Testament. It is soon to be followed by 
Vol. II which will deal with the New. ; 

In the present work we have a handsome volume of 505 pages well 
printed on excellent paper. It is a book which it is a pleasure to handle. 
The aim is to present us with a synthetic study of the Bible—showing the 
various parts viewed together and in relation to one another. The whole 
is shown to constitute a sublime revelation. 

Early in the book we have a typical example of Dr. Scroggie’s style: 
“The underlying theme of all the Scriptures is Redemption: in the Old 
Testament the anticipation of it in type and prophecy; in the Gospels the 
accomplishment of it by the death of Christ; in the Acts and Epistles the 
application of it to the needs of man; and in the Revelation, the achieve- 
ment of it in the subjection of all kingdoms to the rule of God. As running 
through all British Navy rope there is a thread of some colour according 
to the dockyard in which it is made, so running through all the Scriptures 
is the saving purpose, making the whole Bible an unfolding Drama of 
Redemption ”’ (p. 32). 

The author presents everything in the most orderly fashion. He appeals 
vividly to the eye in the 112 charts and 10 maps which illuminate and 
summarize the written material. It soon becomes apparent that this is the 
work of a master—a teacher of long experience—whose knowledge of the 
Scriptures must be almost unrivalled in our day. 

The charts are simply invaluable for the Bible student. In very brief 
compass we have brought before us by each chart a vast amount of 
Biblical knowledge—and this knowledge is presented in a way which 
makes it easily remembered. 

This is a book for all kinds of people, but we would like especially to 
see every minister and divinity student in the land going faithfully through 
the Bible many times and carefully noting the points brought out in this 
volume. 

Dr. Scroggie calls Genesis i. 1 to xi. 9 “ The Prologue ” and deals ably 
and wisely with the great themes there treated, and shows how they give 
colour to the whole story of Redemption which follows. On p. 88 he 
surprises us by showing the great number of vastly important questions 
which arise in these eleven chapters and which we would scarcely expect 
to find embedded there. In Chart 13 he shows the remarkable connection 
between Genesis chaps i-iii, at the very beginning of the Bible, and the 
Book of Revelation at its end—a wonderful demonstration of the unity of 
plan which is found in the Scriptures. 


1 The Unfolding Drama of Redemption. The Bible as a Whole. Volume I: 
The Prologue and Act I of the Drama. Embracing the Old Testament. By W. 
Graham Scroggie, D.D. (London: Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 1953. SOS pp. 30s.) 
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The great significance of Abraham in Scripture History is shown to us 
in nineteen interesting pages. Dr. Scroggie sums up his assessment of this 
“friend of God” thus: “ The world is guided by sight, but Abraham 
was not. The world says, get and keep, but Abraham teaches that the — 
only way to keep is by giving what you get. The world stakes everything on 
the present, but Abraham staked everything on the future. The world 
turns to God as a last resource, but Abraham started with Him. . . . Most 
people die without ever having truly lived, but Abraham being dead yet 
lives *’ (p. 112). This is an average example of the style of the book. 

In Chart 22 we are given in the space of one page a striking amount of 
knowledge concerning all the patriarchs. 

We have an illuminating treatment of “ The Age of the Theocracy ” 
(Gen. xlvi to 1 Sam. vii—600 years), dealt with section by section. 

The period of the Monarchy (1 Sam. viii to 2 Kings xxv—over 500 
years) is described step by step with a deep understanding of the issues 
involved. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is that dealing with the last 
days of the Monarchy under Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, and the 
time of the Exile (586-536 B.c.). The relationship of the prophets 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel to the history at this time is set forth with 
unusual clarity. This will help many, for this period often seems obscure 
as regards the sequence of events. 

Dr. Scroggie shows us where each of the Old Testament prophets comes 
in in the history and gives the approximate date. This enables us to 
undesstand their messages. There is not one of the prophetical books 
which is not passed under review. 

Of Isaiah we read: “* Isaiah was undoubtedly the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets, the foremost man in the nation in his time, and possibly, after 
David, the most conspicuous personage in the history of Israel.” 

With a distinctness which must impress the simplest, every king of 
Israel and of Judah is classified: At the same time we are shown the con- 
temporary prophets and the contemporary rulers of other lands—all in 


connection with the Bible narrative under consideration. The great 
number of illustrative charts are most Valuable in setting forth these 


relationships—relationships not understood by the ordinary Bible reader, 
to his great loss. 

Twenty-four of the best pages are devoted to David who is described 
as “one of the greatest geniuses of the Biblical world, and one of the 
greatest humans of all time. . . . He was a great diplomatist, organizer, 
warrior, ruler, poet, and prophet. Versatile and vigorous, he dominated 
the drama of the Monarchy for fifty-five years . . .” (p. 267). 

Dealing with the kings of the separated Northern Kingdom, Dr. 
Scroggie says: “* Scanning the history of the Kingdom of Israel (* the 
Tragic North ') throughout the 253 years of its existence we must recognize 
that all the facts and features look in one direction, and that is away from 
God. There were nineteen kings and they were all bad” (p. 311). The 
bringing out of such a grim fact gives us a shock. 

In dealing with the Exile in Babylon and the return from captivity, 
the leaders Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah are made to live again for us. 
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Eastern rulers assume a new importance. The prophets Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi are seen in their true setting—a great gain. 

Only a devout Christian of long experience could write this book. The 
writer has the key to the understanding of the Bible and we are privileged 
to see the results of a life-time of profound study of its pages. Dr. Scroggie 
has made us all his debtors. The book will be treasured by Bible lovers for 


many generations. 
Free Church College, A. M. RENWICK. 
Edinburgh. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tue Zondervan Publishing House instituted a Christian Textbook Contest 
in 1953, the first prize in which was won by a manuscript on Archeology 
and the Old Testament, the work of Professor Merrill F. Unger. This 
work has now been published, and while the author is to be congratulated 
on securing the first prize in the contest, the publishers are also to be 
congratulated on securing such a fine work to add to their list. 

Professor Unger is not, we gather, a practising archaeologist, but he has 
made an intensive study in the field of Biblical archaeology, and his 
command of the subject is wide, up-to-date and accurate. In twenty-six 
chapters he covers the whole range of Near Eastern civilization in its 
Biblical bearing from the earliest times down to the Persian Empire. His 
first chapter is devoted to a consideration of “* The Role of Archeology in 
the Study of the Old Testament”. He points out that the function of 
archaeology in Old Testament study, while important, is secondary. This 
is a necessary emphasis, for sometimes excessive claims have been made 
for the contribution of archaeology to Old Testament study. Archaeology 
may throw increasing light on the life and times of Abraham, for example, 
and enable us to appreciate more clearly the circumstances under which 
he made his great decision, but in the nature of the case it cannot confirm 
(as it certainly cannot overthrow) the most important statement which the 
Bible makes about Abraham—that “he believed in the Lorp, and he 
counted it to him for righteousness”. In this initial chapter, too, Dr. 
Unger makes his theological position plain; we might sum it up as one of 
- enlightened and uncompromising conservatism. 

Dr. Unger deals with all the points at which archaeology touches on the 
Old Testament literature, and gives continuity to his account by placing 
it in the framework of Old Testament history. In this framework he 
deals with such topics as the creation and flood narratives of Babylonia in 
relation to their Biblical counterparts; the beginnings of the riverine 
civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt, and the earliest attempts at 
empire; the environment of Abraham and the other patriarchs (here the 
recent discoveries at Nuzu and Mari are described); the Israelite descent 
into Egypt, with the Oppression and Exodus; the relation between the 
Mosaic legislation and other ancient law-codes of the Near East; the 

character of Canaanite religion and culture at the time of the Hebrew 


1 Archeology and the Old Testament. By Merrill F. Unger, Th.D., Ph.D., 
Professor of Old Testament, Dallas Theological Seminary. (Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 1954. 339 pp. $4.95.) 
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settlements (here the Ras Shamra evidence is laid under contribution, and 
ample confirmation is found of the unlovely picture which the Old Testa- 
ment authors draw of Canaanite religious practice); the period of the 
judges and the conflict with the Philistines; the reigns of David and 
Solomon, the course of the divided monarchy and relations with Tyre, 
the Aramaeans and Assyrians; the closing period of the monarchy and 
the Babylonian exile; the rise of Persia to world-power and the beginnings 
of the second Jewish commonwealth. 

The author’s wise caution is illustrated, among other things, by the 
fact that no attempt is made to identify ““ Darius the Mede”’; in fact, we 
have detected no reference at all to this enigmatic ruler, although the 
genuineness and historical character of the Book of Daniel are maintained. 
The reviewer would differ radically from the author on the chronology of 
the period from Abraham to the Exodus, but this is a field where a man 
is entitled to his own judgment. (The puzzling reference to Philistines in 
Gerar in the patriarchal period has received brief but helpful treatment 
lately, from C. H. Gordon in his Introduction to Old Testament Times, 
pp. 108 f.) 

The successive chapters are provided with useful bibliographies and the 
book is illustrated with plates, maps, plans and figures in the text. A few 
misprints have remained uncorrected: e.g. “* Pritchett” for “* Pritchard ” 
on p. 24 (n. 26), ““Dandic” for “ Davidic” and “ Stifshuette”’ for 
“ Stiftshuette ” in notes on the plate opposite p. 170. 

We are glad to learn that Dr. Unger is at work on a companion volume 
on New Testament archaeology; we hope it will begin where this one 
leaves off and cover the inter-testamental period as well. 

Two and a half years ago we reviewed the English translation of Pro- 
fessor Dupont-Sommer’s Apercus préliminaires sur les Manuscrits de la 
Mer Morte. Since then he has published a volume of Nouveaux Apergus, 
and the English translation of this now lies before us." 

Important new discoveries were made between the appearance of the 
first and the second volumes, and fresh discoveries continue to be made. 
To the English edition Professor Dupont-Sommer has added a postscript 
(dated February 10, 1954) on “ Recent Excavations and Investigations ” 
made since the French edition was published, and more information has 
come to light since then, while at last we seem to be within hailing distance 
of the long-awaited publication of the full text of the scrolls in the possession 
of the Hebrew University. 

The present volume begins by describing the excavation of Khirbet 
Qumran, the building which appears to have been the community centre 
of the religious group to which we owe the scrolls found in the caves of 
the Wadi Qumran. It is tempting to conclude that this site represents 
the Essene headquarters “‘ above Engaddi” spoken of by the elder 
Pliny, and certainly the community had many points of similarity to the 


1 The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes. New Studies on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. By A. Dupont-Sommer, Professor at the Sorbonne; Director of Studies 
at the Fcole des Hautes Etudes. Translated from the French by R. D. Barnett, 
M.A., F.S.A., Deputy Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities at the 
British Museum. (London: Vallentine, Mitchell & Co., Ltd., 37 Furnival Street, 
E.C, 4, 1954, xii, 195 pp, 10s, 6d.) 
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Essenes, but it is perhaps premature to make the identification with such 


assurance as our author shows.! However, one certain conclusion which © 


emerges from the excavation of Khirbet Qumran is that the community 
ceased to live there about A.D. 70 (the ceramic and numismatic evidence 
is unmistakable); this provides confirmation of the early dating of the 
scrolls already established on palaeographical and other foundations. 

A good part of Professor Dupont-Sommer’s book is taken up with a 
careful examination of the Manual of Discipline and with the life and 
thought of the sect which accepted the discipline set out in it. He also 
compares certain parts of the Testament of Levi with the historic data 
gathered from the Qumran Commentary on Habakkuk, and finds in them 
(especially in chapters x, xiv, xvi and xviii) allusions to the Teacher of 
Righteousness, whom he still holds to have met a martyr’s death under 
Aristobulus II, and to have attained in the eyes of his followers the status 
of a glorified eschatological saviour. (Fragments of the Testament of 
Levi were found in the fourth Qumran cave.) 

In his former volume Professor Dupont-Sommer supported his view 
that the Teacher of Righteousness anticipated our Lord both in experience 
and in the veneration of his followers by some rash statements and some 
highly improbable suggestions (such as that the Servant Songs of Isa. 
xlii-liii were composed in celebration of the Teacher’s fate). In this 
volume he replies to the inevitable criticisms which were thus called forth, 
but he restates his observations on the relation between the Qumran 
- sect and Christian origins in much more guarded terms. And, indeed, 
when all necessary caution is exercised, the most interesting feature of 
these new discoveries is the quite astonishing new light they shed on the 
immediate background of the rise of our faith. As the author insists, 
even these Nouveaux Apercus are but a further interim report: it will be 
long before a definitive word is spoken on the subject. 

The translation is well done and the book attractively produced and 
illustrated. ‘“* Alexandra,” not “* Alexander’’, is the proper translation 
of Alexandre on p. 46, line 21. 

Invited to deliver the sixth Campbell Morgan Memorial Lecture,? 
Dr. Martin chose as his subject the complete Hebrew manuscript of the 
Book of Isaiah found in the first Qumran cave in 1947, acquired by the 
Syrian Orthodox. Monastery of St. Mark in Jerusalem, and published in 
facsimile and transcription by the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
He discusses the date and genuineness of the manuscript, and the signi- 
ficance of its textual evidence for Biblical criticism. Parallels to the 
relevant phenomena are adduced from a wide field of knowledge, and the 
lecturer’s exact and independent scholarship makes this a very valuable 
contribution to the mounting literature on the subject. 

F. F. B. 


1 See the contrary arguments proffered by M. H. Gottstein, “‘ Anti-Essene 
Traits in the Dead Sea Scrolls "’, Vetus Testamentum, iv (1954), pp. 141 ff. 


* The Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah. By W. J. Martin, M.A., Ph.D., Rankin 
Lecturer in Hebrew and Ancient Semitic Languages, University of Liverpool. 
- Bookroom, Westminster Chapel, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. 1954. 
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LAWS OF TEACHING? 


Tuts book is a reprint of a manual written seventy years ago, and revised 
and brought up-to-date some thirty odd years later. The author, an 
American educationist of wide experience, died before the opening of the 
present century. He seeks to provide help especially for Sunday School 
teachers who have not, as professional teachers, received formal instruction 
in pedagogics. And how necessary this is, even in these days, every 
Sunday School superintendent knows! 


What Dr. Gregory has to say is grouped round seven “ Laws ” connected 
with the seven essential factors in all education: the personality of the 
teacher, the personality of the learner, the common language or medium 
of communication, the lesson to be communicated, the work of teaching, 
the work of learning, and the final necessity for constant revision to test 
and fix the result of the whole process. 


Under each of these headings, Dr. Gregory has much valuable practical 
wisdom to offer. Important principles are clearly and fully set forth. 
The teacher must teach, not merely lecture; he must ensure that his class 
take their active part in the lesson. No teaching can be effective that does 
not proceed from what is clearly understood by the learner. Above all, 
teaching is a craft that calls for constant and careful study and preparation. 
No teacher could read this book without gleaning some help, though things 
are sometimes merely touched upon that the young beginner would like 
to. see treated at length. “* No one,” we read on p. 7, “ who thoroughly 
masters and uses [these rules] . . . need fail as a teacher, if he has also the 
qualities that enable him properly to maintain . . . good order.” How many 
would value further help on that particular if! 


With a book of this age, the question naturally suggests itself whether 
it was worth reprinting. There is no doubt that this book “ dates”. 
Though Dr. Gregory writes as a Christian (“ Let us, like the Master, care- 
fully observe a little child . . .” [p. ix]), one catches something of the 
nineteenth-century spirit of optimism and faith in Progress. In his opening 
dictum—** Teaching has its natural laws as fixed as the laws of the planets 
or of growing organisms. It is a process in which definite forces are 
employed to produce definite results, and these results follow as regularly 
and certainly as the day follows the sun. . . . The laws of the mind are as 
fixed as material laws ""—is there not an echo of Taine’s “ le génie est un 
produit comme le sucre’”’? Moreover, some of Dr. Gregory’s practical 
examples of the sort of things that may be done may seem in 1954 rather 
like flogging a dead horse. 


The Seven Laws of Teaching antedates Freud and his followers, and the 
great.educational pioneers like Dewey as well; and therefore in some 
respects it is of necessity out-of-date. Yet this is perhaps its chief value; 
written before the great era of the development of educational theory, 
it gives the wisdom and experience of a teacher who had hammered out 


1 The Seven Laws of Teaching. By John Milton Gregory. New edition (1917) 
revised by Wm. C. Bagley and Warren K. Layton. (Baker Book House, Grand 


Rapids 6, Michigan. 1954. xii, 120 pp. $1.75.) 
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his theories and methods on the anvil of years of daily practice at the task 
itself. In short, the teacher who has trained professionally will find here 
little that he has not already read elsewhere, but the Sunday School 
teacher who has not had that advantage will find the careful perusal of 
this volume helpful, suggestive and rewarding. 


Birkenhead. | LAURENCE E. PORTER. 


A HISTORY OF PREACHING! 


THE publishers deserve hearty commendation for their enterprise in giving 
us a new edition of this book which appeared originally about fifty years 
ago. It appeared then in two volumes, the first volume dealing with the 
period which extends from the early days of Christianity to the Reforma- 
tion Period, the second volume dealing with the period which extends 
from the Reformation to the end of the nineteenth century. We have here 
the two volumes in one large book. It had been the intention of Dr. 
Dargan to write a third volume dealing with the preaching of America, but, 
unfortunately, that intention never came to fruition. 


We have here, in panoramic fashion, the story of the world pulpit and 
its power down through the ages, There is no book in English that is 
anything like it, the short treatises of Dr. John Ker and Dr. John A. 
Broadus being very slender and meagre in comparison with it. What an 
immense amount of time Dr. Dargan must have spent in reading, studying 
and appraising sermons of all ages and of all lands, Germany, Italy, 
France, as well as England and Scotland! 


Many curiosities in the realm of sermonic literature meet the eye here. 
There was an Italian preacher, Luigi Giuglaris (1607-1653), who announced 
as his theme The Anatomy of Nothingness. “* For a text,” Dr. Dargan 
says, “ he forces to his use the reply of John the Baptist to the deputation 
from Jerusalem (John i. 19-21), putting his emphasis on the words, ‘ I am 
not ’—i.e., nothing. In the introduction the preacher pictures a learned 
surgeon with a fresh cadaver upon the table and his dissecting knife in 
hand. He distinguishes the four greater parts of the body; head, chest, 
stomach, and members—which includes all that remains. Then he sub- 
divides each of these four greater parts into a number of others, mentioning 
for the head alone t#enty-one subdivisions. He then proceeds to give 
some account of the history of anatomy, mentioning that Averroes dis- 
tinguished in the human body 529 muscles and 248 bones, of which Galen 
makes 300.” All this Dr. Dargan, with justice, describes as “* rubbish ”’. 
As this preacher warms to his theme, he goes on to tell us that, “‘ as the 
surgeon must strip his cadaver, so must we strip away in our self-anatomy 
all clinging and superfluous garments. . . . He goes on to enumerate and 


1 A History of Preaching. By Edwin Charles Dargan, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, 
1892-1907. Introduction by J. B. Weatherspoon, Louisville. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1954, 1168 pp. $7,95.) 
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discuss, first in the order of nature and then in the order of grace, the evils, 
passions, and faults which oppress this poor humanity.” 

Wherever we turn in this book, we find much to interest and to inspire. 
It is quite impossible to mention all that might be mentioned. We shall 
confine our attention to the section of the book that deals with Scotland in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with the 
sermonic literature of which the present reviewer can claim to have a far 
wider acquaintance than he has with the preachers and the preaching of 
the other lands that are dealt with. The treatment here is, on the whole, 
satisfactory, but some omissions here and there have been noted. 

In the Scotland of the Reformation period Robert Bruce (1559-1631) 
is dealt with, but no mention is made of his Sermons on the Lord’s Supper. 
In the Covenanting period, strangely enough, John Livingstone (1603-72) 
is not mentioned. He preached a famous sermon on the Monday of a 
Communion Season at the Kirk of Shotts which led to the conversion 
of 300 people. Dr. Garden Blaikie describes him as “ a revival preacher 
of the most earnest type’. In the well-known anecdote of the London 
merchant who visited Scotland in Covenanting times we are told how 
Robert Blair of St. Andrews showed him the majesty of God, Samuel 
Rutherford of Anwoth showed him the loveliness of Christ, and David 
Dickson of Irvine showed him all his heart. We have Rutherford and 
Dickson here, but there is no mention of Blair, though there is, in the 
section dealing with the eighteenth century, nearly a page devoted to a 
very different kind of man, Hugh Blair of Edinburgh (1718-1800). Of 
him the author, with abundant justification, says: “ Macaulay is too 
severe in speaking of Blair as a ‘ poor creature’, but still he could not be 
ranked as one of the great preachers of his age and country. His sermons 
are cold presentations of the accepted Christian doctrines and ethics, 
without the warmth of evangelic earnestness or the driving power of great 
conviction. There is want of vitality, and the elegance which characterizes 
them has passed away along with the starched frills, powdered wigs, and 
buckled knee-breeches of that age.” The author, when dealing with 
Rutherford, makes no mention of his Communion Sermons or his Quaint 
Sermons, which were both edited by Dr. Andrew Bonar. 

Dealing with the eighteenth century, Dr. Dargan, as was to be expected, 
refers to the famous sermon on Glorying in the Cross, by John Maclaurin 
of Luss and Glasgow (1693-1754). No doubt with good reason, he says 
that, like the only other two sermons of Maclaurin’s that were published, 
it lacks something of simplicity, and somehow does not melt or stir as 
one would expect. Blaikie, he says, is not far wrong in saying that it is 
rather a treatise than a sermon. There are discriminating estimates of the 
Erskine brothers, and, at the very opposite spiritual pole, that egregious 
creature, “‘ Jupiter” Carlyle, is treated with the contempt which he 
deserves 


Dealing with the nineteenth century, the author refers to John Caird’s 
famous sermon on Rom. xii. 11, Religion in the Common Life, preached 
before Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort at Balmoral in 1855. “It 
is based,” the author says, “ on a current but natural error in interpreta- 
tion, as the * business’ referred to in the text is not our ordinary daily 
occupation, but properly diligence in religious work.” Incidentally, 
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Dr. Dargan accuses Spurgeon of being guilty occasionally of bad exegesis. 
As a Highlander, the present reviewer laments somewhat the fact that no 
mention is made of Dr. John Kennedy of Dingwall (1819-1884), whose 
printed sermons make rather heavy reading but whose spoken words 
exercised a mighty influence over his Highland hearers and over hearers 
in other parts of Scotland as well. 

In this book with its vast scope some minute points of interest are 
mentioned here and there. One curious fact mentioned is that Edward 
Irving and the poet Shelley were born on the same day. Another curious 
fact is that Thomas Chalmers read Jonathan Edwards’s book On the Will 
at the age of fourteen and Robert Hall read the same book at the age of 
nine! The reading of it to Chalmers was “ an elysium of delight ’’! 

Dr. Dargan gives the date of Spurgeon’s conversion as December 1 Sth, 
1850. The actual date was January 6th, 1850. 

Dr. G. G. Findlay, in The Expositor’s Bible, expounding the passage in 
the fourth chapter of Ephesians about Christ's “ gifts for men ” mentions 
Augustine, John Knox and John Wesley. These are all here and a host 
of others. Findlay ventures to say that “‘there are Augustines and 
Wesleys yet to come. Hidden in the Almighty’s quiver are shafts as 
polished and as keen as any He has used, which He will launch forth in 
the war of the ages at the appointed hour. The need, the peril, the greatness 
of the time will be the measure of the gift of Christ."" Meanwhile, let us 
who can never hope to be Augustines or Wesleys take heart of grace from 
the reading of a book like this. “* This galaxy of the great in the field of 
preaching,” says Dr. Weatherspoon, “ affords for the aspiring preacher 
of our day an inspiring vision.” 

Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 

Burghead, Morayshire. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Huldrych Zwingli. Seine Verkiindigung und ihre ersten Friichte, 1520-1525. 
By Oskar Farner. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1954. 624 pp. Sw. fr. 
15.60.) 


/ 

Readers of the first two volumes of Professor Farner’s biography 
of Zwingli will welcome the third which now appears. Vol. II closed 
with Zwingli’s installation as People’s Preacher in the Gross Miinster in 
Ziirich, closely associated in time with his conversion from humanism to 
Biblical evangelical religion. Vol. II] covers the period 1520-1525 when 
Zwingli became a Reformer in earnest, fully unfolded his reforming 
programme and carried it an important pa. * of the way towards realization. 

The pulpit was Zwingli’s chief instrument, and Dr. Farner devotes 
more than one third of this volume to a careful and detailed study of his 
preaching, its method, manner and content. Being exposition of the Bible 
as the Word of God it was inevitably critical of much in existing ecclesi- 
astical teaching and practice, and soon led to certain breaches of Church 
law which occasioned excitement and complaint. Now Ziirich was an 
independent city-state, proud of its position, and its ecclesiastical superior, 
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the Bishop of Constance, had long ruled it with a somewhat light hand. 
Zwingli therefore appealed to the civil authorities to hold a disputation 
on the matters at issue, which they boldly did in spite of protests from’ 
Constance. A most important section of this volume (pp. 316-466) deals 
with the sixty-seven Articles drawn up and defended by Zwingli at the 
disputation, held in 1523, and immediately thereafter expanded and 
explained in literary form. Thus the entire scheme of the Zwinglian 
Reformation was elaborated on its Biblical basis. The civil authorities, 
judging Zwingli victorious in debate, accepted his proposals of reform, 
with the results for worship, Church life, and education which Dr. Farner 
describes fully in his final section. 

It is clear that we have here a Reformation in essentials like the later 
3 Calvinist Reformation in Geneva except in one important point. From 

the Calvinist viewpoint the Reformation in Ziirich may seem rather 
Erastian, carried through by the State, which itself continued to exercise 
strictly ecclesiastical discipline. In part at least this was due to circum- 
stances. Zwingli was more fortunate than either Calvin at Geneva or 
Knox in Edinburgh. He had the ear and sympathy of the civil authorities 
who in general accepted his counsel in matters of reform and made his 
proposals mandatory. There was no strain between Church and State, 
between the preacher with his following and the civil government, as 
there was e.g. in Scotland. So long as Zwingli lived, at all events, there 
was complete and happy co-operation. 

Like its predecessors this volume is marked by fullness of detail amply 
documented and fascinatingly presented in a vivid literary style. Zwingli 
lives for us again in all the vigour of his personality. We hope that this 
biographical masterpiece will soon be completed and, it must be added, 
translated. Ziirich scholars, of whom Dr. Farner is the acknowledged 
leader, have of late been doing a great work in reviving the memory of 
their Reformer, and it would be a pity if their labours should remain 
inaccessible to the English-speaking world, especially this authoritative 
and definitive biography of the most attractive, if least well-known, of 
the Reformers. 


University of Edinburgh. JOHN H. S. BURLEIGH. 


La Revue Réformée. Tome V (1954) 1-2. Sécularisation du Monde 
Moderne: La Réponse Réformée. 215 pp. (Société Calviniste de 
France, 8, Rue de Tourville, St.-Germain-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise), 
France.) 


La Revue Réformée' has usefully combined two of its numbers for 
1954 to include in full the record of the International Congress for 
Reformed Faith and Action, held at Montpellier in July, 1953. The 
theme of the Congress was the urgent one of the Secularization of Modern 
Life, and’a valuable series of papers by well-known teachers in the 


1 Nos. 3 and 4 of the 1953 volume of La Revue Réformée presented a French 
translation of Professor John Murray's book on Divorce; No. 3 of the 1954 
volume contains a hitherto unpublished work of the late Professor Auguste — 
Lecerf—La Priére et les Problémes dogmatiques qui s’y rattachent. Ep. 
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Reformed world discussed the secularization of Liberty (Dr. H. J. Stob, 
U.S.A.), Labour (Gerhard Wienands, Germany), Property (D. V. Ormel, 
Netherlands), Cure of Souls (Dr. André Schlemmer, France), Science 
(Professor Dooyeweerd, Netherlands), Charity (Rudolf Grob, Switzer- 
land), and the Family (Dr. W. Stanford Reid, Canada). In each of these 
papers the modern situation is described and analysed with penetrating 
thoroughness, and an answer attempted from the standpoint of Reformed 
theology. It may be invidious to single out any individual paper for special 
mention and commendation, but the reviewer feels constrained to express 
appreciation of that of Dr. Schlemmer on the Cure of Souls. Elsewhere 
there is able diagnosis of the modern situation but the Reformed answer, 
perhaps inevitably, is apt to sound like a formal and impotent protest of a 
minority; here the relevance and value of Reformed doctrine for the 
actual diseases of the modern soul, or rather of the souls of men and 
women to-day is clearly and persuasively presented. Dr. Schlemmer has 
laid his finger on the point at which the treatment of our modern condition 
can hopefully and confidently begin. 


University of Edinburgh. JOHN H. S. BURLEIGH. 


The Protestant Dissenting Deputies. By Bernard Lord Manning. Edited 
by Ormerod Greenwood. (Cambridge University Press. 1954. 
498 pp. 50s.) 


The Protestant Dissenting Deputies—first appointed in 1732—were 
twenty-one laymen charged with the duty of protecting the civil rights of 
Protestant Dissenters. They were elected by the Presbyterian, Independent 
and Baptist Congregations “in and within twelve miles (originally ten) 
of London ”’, and for two centuries have been concerned with the multi- 
farious matters affecting the life of ordinary people who dissented from 
the Established Church. 

Bernard Manning had almost completed this monumental record of 
the Deputies at the time of his death in December, 1941 (not 1942 as indi- 
cated in the Editor’s Note) and the task was duly finished by Ormerod 
Greenwood. This account of the Deputies is the story of a sustained 
attack on the numerous disabilities suffered by those outside what Manning 
used to call (partly in jest and partly in protest) “ the Anglican body ”’. 
The Test and Corporation Acts were the principal targets and the per- 
sistence of the attack is best realized when it is discovered that it took 
almost a century to achieve the object of repeal. Other matters were 
pressed with like persistence until patent wrongs were remedied including 
the registry of births, marriage and burial laws, church rates and educa- 
tional inequalities. One of the most treasured privileges of the Deputies 
is the right of approach to the Throne. 

Although concerned primarily with civil matters, the Deputies could not 
avoid theological questions. Trusts in connection with church property 
were often the subject of dispute even to the length of courts of law. The 
origin of the doctrine of the Open Trust in relation to Dissenting chapels 
led in practice to many such places, orthodox in foundation, being ulti- 
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mately diverted to Unitarianism. The division between orthodox 
Presbyterians and those who had espoused Unitarian views created a 
rupture in the ranks of the Deputies in 1836. 

The history of the Dissenting Deputies is concerned very little with 
Scottish affairs but they had in common with most churchmen north of 
the Border a strong antipathy to Sir James Graham, who contributed so 
largely to the Disruption of 1843. The Deputies strongly opposed certain 
educational clauses in the Factory Bill of 1843. Not without relish does 
the volume say of Graham: “ He has been deservedly pilloried as the 
person mainly responsible for the muddle which rent the Church of 
Scotland for most of a century. His vast contribution to the educational 
difficulties of his time has been less generally recognized. It is time to 


pay the debt.” 
The volume is well produced, well indexed and thoroughly documented. 


Belfast. S. W. MuRRAY. 


Introduction to Theology. By John Christian Wenger, Professor of 
Theology and Philosophy at Goshen College Biblical Seminary. 
(Herald Press, 610-616 Walnut Avenue, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 
1954. xii,418 pp. $4.00.) 


Among the evangelical groups which trace their history back to the 
Reformation movement, but depart in various regards from the classical 
Reformed tradition, few are so worthy of the respect of their fellow- 
Christians as the people called Mennonites, who derive their name from 
the Dutch Reformer Menno Simons (1496-1561). In common with the 
other Reformers, Menno Simons and those like-minded heartily embraced 
the principle of reformation according to the Word of God, but they 
differed from the other Reformers in their interpretation of what was 
involved in this principle, notably in such matters as baptism, non- 
resistance, and non-conformity to the world. 

Dr. Wenger has given us what the publishers describe as “ the only 
theology book on the market with an Anabaptist Mennonite interpreta- 
tion of Biblical truth’. He pays tribute to the standard works on Biblical 
and systematic theology, but his own Introduction is distinguished by the 
Mennonite emphases and viewpoint. He acknowledges help received 
from many teachers, Mennonite and non-Mennonite, including those in 
Westminster Theological Seminary. His attitude to the Bible is thoroughly 
evangelical; he refers with appreciation to the symposium The Infallible 
Word, especially to “ the excellent little essay by Professor John Murray 
... entitled * The Attestation of Scripture ’.” 

That Mennonite students, for whom the work has been primarily 
written, will give it a welcome goes without saying. But many non- 
Mennonite readers will welcome it as well, partly because of the informa- 
tion it supplies about distinctive Mennonite beliefs and practices, but also 
for its remarkable spiritual qualities. Introductions to Theology are not 
always marked by spiritual devotion and Christian charity, but the tone of 
Dr. Wenger’s book is set by the sub-title: “‘ An interpretation of the doctrinal 
content of Scripture, written to strengthen a childlike faith in Christ.” 
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The Destroyer of Jesus. The Life of Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee. 
By Victor E. Harlow. (Modern Publishers Inc., 532 N. W. Second, 
Oklahoma City, U.S.A. 1954. xiv, 256 pp. $3.50.) 


As a well-written account of the career of Herod Antipas, from his 
birth in 22 B.c. to his exile and disappearance from history in A.D. 39, 
this work will serve as a useful and interesting background-book to the 
Gospel history. Mr. Harlow is no newcomer to the study of Christian 
beginnings, and he bases his narrative on primary sources. But why the 
title The Destroyer of Jesus? Because he believes that it was Antipas’s 
advice that weighed most with Pilate when the latter reversed his original 
intention and sent Jesus to be crucified. In particular, Mr. Harlow 
reproduces here an argument which he has already developed, that 
Pilate’s words GAA’ ov5é “Hpw5ns in Luke xxiii. 15 mean “ but not so 
Herod ” rather than “ no, nor yet Herod ”’ (as we have been accustomed to 
render them). That is to say, Pilate’s statement may be summarized thus: 
** I for my part (emphatic yc) examined this man and found him not guilty 
of the offences alleged against him; but not so Herod, for he has referred 
him back to me (as the superior authority, for sentence).”” But this recon- 
struction does less than justice to the force of oW5é (“‘ not even ”’) and is 
difficult to square with the remainder of verse 15 and with verse 16. 
Pilate’s statement may rather be paraphrased: “* You charged this man 
before me with sedition, but not only have I, the procurator of Judaea, 
found no substance in your charges, but not even Herod, ruler of Galilee, 
where the accused has been chiefly active, finds him guilty of any such 
capital offence.” We also differ from Mr. Harlow in his view of our 
Lord’s “* strategy ”’ just before and during the last week in Jerusalem, and 
in his suggestion that the clause “* Deliver us from the evil one (or the 
oppressor) ”’ in the Lord’s Prayer probably referred primarily to Antipas. 
But this has not detracted from our enjoyment of an unpretentious and 
very readable book. . 


Masters of the English Reformation. By Marcus L. Loane, Principal, 
Moore Theological College; Canon of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 


Sydney. (London: The Church Book Room Press. 1954. xii, 247 


pp. 12s. 6d.) 


This book has been published on behalf of the Church Society to mark 
the fourth centenary of the English Reformers who were martyred in the 
reign of Mary Tudor. Of the five men whose careers are traced here, 
three—Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer—died at the stake in 1555 and 1556 
on the well-known sacred spot outside Balliol College. But the other 
two died under Mary’s father, and yet it is fitting that account should be 
taken of their life and testimony before the Marian martyrs are dealt with, 
for it was to Thomas Bilney, the first of the Cambridge Reformers, that 
Latimer, in common with many another, owed his soul, while the English 
Reformation cannot be thought of apart from the work of William 
Tyndale. Bilney’s conversion resulted directly from his reading of 
Erasmus’s Greek Testament, and when we think of all that Tyndale and 
Cranmer, in their respective ways, did for the English Bible, we agree with 
the Bishop of Rochester, who points out in his foreword how timely such a 
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book as this is for the third jubilee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
over and above the earlier events which it primarily commemorates. 


Canon Loane’s biographical gift has never been used to better purpose. 
If we are tempted to hold the truth lightly, and to overlook the price at 
which others bought it for us, this book will provide a sobering and 
withal a stimulating reminder of things which no English-speaking Pro- 
testant should ever forget. It is excellently written, and its manner will 
secure for it the wide circulation which its matter deserves. We heartily 
echo the Bishop of Rochester’s prayer: ‘* With the opening of our new 
Elizabethan age, may the candle lit by the Reformation martyrs burn, by 
God’s grace, still more brightly by the firmer establishment in the 
Church of those Scriptural truths for which they were content to lay down 
their lives four hundred years ago.” 


The Social Ideas of the Northern Evangelists, 1826-1860. By Charles C. 
Cole, Jr. (Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege). 1954. 268 pp. 34s.) 


The Fundamentalist Controversy, 1918-1931. By Norman F. Furniss. 
(Yale University Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1954. 
ix, 199 pp. 30s.) 


The two books before us are serious works of research dealing with two 
interesting phases of American religious life, one in the earlier nineteenth 
century, the other in the earlier twentieth. 


The “ Northern Evangelists’’ were a group of outstandingly able 
revival preachers who were active in the American states north of the 
Mason-Dixon line in the decades immediately preceding the American 
Civil War. Chief among them were Asahel Nettleton, Lyman Beecher, 
Peter Cartwright, Jacob Knapp, Francis Wayland, Joshua Leavitt, Albert 
Barnes, Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher (in his younger days) and 
(greatest of all) Charles Grandison Finney. They belonged to different 
churches and different schools of theological thought, but the common 
ground between them is sufficiently extensive to make it convenient to 
treat them together for several purposes. Mr. Cole pays some attention 
to their more purely religious activities, but he is chiefly concerned with 
their social and political ideas. Because of the great influence which they 
exercised over large bodies of public opinion, these social and political 
ideas (which they were not slow to air, despite their slender acquaintance 
with economics) did much to determine the outlook of the Northern 
States on the eve of the Civil War, and indeed (in our author’s opinion) 
made the outbreak of that war the more inevitable. For, among their 
varying social ideas (and they were all to some extent social reformers), 
there was nothing on which they were more in agreement than the slavery 
question. They were popular leaders in the anti-slavery crusade. Despite 
their economic innocence, and their characteristically nineteenth-century 
tendency to treat the symptoms of social maladies rather than their causes, 
their hearts were sound. 
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When Mr. Cole, comparing the work of later evangelists with those 
of the ante-bellum period, says that Moody and Sankey, for example, 
““ were voices crying in the wilderness and their work was perhaps even 
more transitory than that of their predecessors ” (p. 224), we can think of 
certain features of present-day religious life, stemming directly from Moody 
and Sankey’s campaigns, which suggest a modification of so sweeping a 
statement. But his book makes a valuable contribution to the study of 
this period of American history. 

Dr. Furniss’s book deals with “ the fundamentalist crusade” in the 
United States in the ten or twelve years following the first world war. 


The term “ fundamentalist” is a curiously vague one. We understand 
that it owes its origin to a set of twelve volumes entitled The Fundamentals 
which were widely circulated in the English-speaking world shortly before 
1914. But there was nothing extreme about these volumes; they included 
articles in defence of the historic Christian faith by people as intellectually 
respectable as James Orr, B. B. Warfield and Melvin Grove Kyle. If 
adhesion to the historic Christian faith makes a man a fundamentalist, 
then every Christian the wide world over who recites the Apostles’ or the 
Nicene Creed in church, meaning what he says, is a fundamentalist. But 
there is no need to coin a new and unbeautiful word to describe someone 
who believes quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. When our most 
conservative Reformed friends in America speak of fundamentalists, we 
gather that they do not include themselves in that category. And in this 
country, for the most part, the word has the status of a “* refined theological 
swear-word ”’, as Dr. Donald Maclean used to say. 


As Dr. Furniss uses the term, it includes at one end of its range some 
shady characters whose names had better be left in well-deserved obscurity 
and at the other end scholars and theologians of the quality of R. D. 
Wilson and J. G. Machen, while in between come the promoters of the 
anti-evolution legislation of the twenties. His book begins, in fact, by 
reminding us of the famous trial at Dayton, Tennessee, in 1925. But it is 
not generally known in this country that the decision to make evolutionary 
teaching in schools and colleges illegal was not peculiar to Tennessee; 
similar attempts, attended by varying success but by less publicity, were 
made in other states and even in the District of Columbia. * 


The earlier part of the book deals with the more secular and political 
aspect of the “‘ crusade ”’, especially in its impact on the world of education. 
The latter part deals with the parallel controversy in several of the 
American churches—Northern and Southern Baptists, Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians and Disciples of 
Christ. The author rather suggests, without saying so in so many words, 
that the “fundamentalist crusade” of the post-World War I years was a 
sort of counterpart of the post-World War II phenomenon loosely described 
as McCarthyism: “ the men and women who are concerned for the cause 
of intellectual freedom in mid-century America are aroused by other 
threats than those represented by the stragglers of the once potent funda- 
mentalist movement ” (p. 181). But he shows insufficient apprehension of 
the theological principles which compelled men like Machen and Wilson, 
who (as he acknowledges) were as far as possible from being enemies of 
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intellectual freedom, to take the unpopular stand that they did. What 
these principles were may be learned more adequately from Professor N. B. 
Stonehouse’s newly published biography of Machen.! 


The Book of Isaiah. By George L. Robinson, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and English Bible, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Ill. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1954. 175 pp. 
$2.50.) 


Two years ago we welcomed the reappearance of Professor Robinson's 
book on The Twelve Minor Prophets. The same publishers have now 
reissued his work on Isaiah, which first appeared in 1910 and was revised 
in 1938. The present issue is a reproduction of the 1938 edition, with the 
addition of a page in which the veteran author makes some remarks on 
the lately discovered complete Qumran scroll of Isaiah. Forty-four years 
ago he was convinced of the unity of Isaiah, and his conviction remains 
undiminished to-day: “to deny the unity of the Book of Isaiah, as a 
whole,” he says, “* creates more difficulties than it explains.” The work 
consists of fourteen studies, covering the prophet’s life and times, the 
analysis and chronological arrangement of the book, and the successive 
groups or oracles in their canonical order. A fifteenth “ study ” consists 
of sets of review questions on the previous fourteen studies; the work is 
thus specially suitable for use in study classes. The text used throughout 
is the American Standard Version of 1901. 


The Fellowship. An Expositional and Devotional Study of I John. By 
Guy H. King. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott Ltd., London and 
Edinburgh. 1954. 127 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

One of the greater English works on the First Epistle of John bears 
the title Fellowship in the Life Eternal—a title which is intended to strike 
the keynote of the epistle. “‘ For my own part,” says Canon King, “I have 
for long felt that its early discussion of ‘ fellowship’ is the clue to the 
whole.” And so he gives us here fourteen consecutive Bible readings in 
1 John, dealing successively (and alliteratively) with the pleasure, problem, 
passion, progress, perils, portraits, purity, practicality, proofs, position, 
power, possession, prayers, and persuasions of the fellowship. Here a 
veteran Christian teacher leads us into the spiritual and practical wealth 
which he himself has long enjoyed in his study and exposition of the 
Scripture and sharing in the fellowship. This isa splendid little book. 


Sermon Outlines. By Charles Simeon and others. Two Volumes in One. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1954. 512 plus 
518 pp. $6.95.) 

The Baker Book House, among its other republishing enterprises, never 
forgets to keep up the supply of homiletical helps. This bulky volume of 

over 1,000 pages is a reprint of the compilation formerly known as A 


1 We hope to review this important work in the next issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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Theological Sketchbook, or Skeletons of Sermons, carefully arranged in 
systematic order so as to constitute a complete Body of Divinity. The main 
sources of the work are Simeon’s Horae Homileticae and Skeletons of 
Sermons and Hannam’s Pulpit Assistant (which contained summaries of 
sermons by men of the calibre of Tillotson and Watts). We raise our hat 
to the ministers who make use of such a work in their own sermon- 
preparation, and even more to the congregations which hear and appreciate 
sermons thus prepared. 


Interpretatio Mariologica Protoevangelii Posttridentina usque ad definitionem 
dogmaticam Immaculatae Conceptionis. Pars Posterior: Ab Anno 
1661 usque ad definitionem dogmaticam Immaculatae Conceptionis 
(1854). By Tiburtius Gallus, S. J. (Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
Via Lancellotti 18, Rome. 1954. xli, 383 pp. Lire 4,000.) 


_. In April 1954 we noticed the first part of Dr. Gallus’s study of the 
_ exegesis of Gen. iii. 15 from the Council of Trent to 1854. We must now 

congratulate him on the completion, with the appearance of the second 
part, of a very valuable work. 

The views of 244 interpreters from 1661 to 1854 are reproduced in 
this part, forty-nine of these being Protestants. (But it is astonishing to 
find Alexander Geddes listed as a Protestant! Yet one can understand 
why.) The period is divided into three sections—1661-1752, 1753-1809, 
1820-1854—and the percentage of Roman Catholic exegetes in these three 
sections maintaining the Mariological interpretation of the passage is 
respectively 85, 82 and 74. In a closing section the author quotes the 
relevant parts of the Bull of Pope Pius IX Jneffabilis Deus (promulgating 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception), by which the Mariological 
interpretation became normative in the Roman Catholic Church. 


Devotions and Prayers of John Calvin. Compiled by Charles E. Edwards. 
_ (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1954. 120 pp. 
$1.00.) 


This small devotional volume contains fifty-two short meditations, each 
followed by a prayer. The meditations and prayers are extracted from 
Calvin’s commentaries on the Minor Prophets, the text being that of the 
Calvin Translation Society, revised for this purpose. The compilation 
was formerly published under the title: Scripture Texts with Expositions 
and Sentence Prayers from Calvin’s Commentaries on the Minor Prophets. 
A short introduction points out Calvin’s claim to be regarded as a man of 
Christian piety and devotion and not merely as a theologian and com- 
mentator. 


The All-Round Christian Life. By J. Stuart Holden, D.D. (Pickering & 
Inglis Ltd., London and Glasgow. 1954. 96 pp. 6s.) 


This is a collection of eleven hitherto unpublished sermons by the late 
Dr. Stuart Holden. They are short, simple, practical, and they bring us 
straight to the heart of Christianity. As the Bishop of Barking says, 
they will not only be welcomed by many who remember Dr. Stuart Holden 
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but “ they will, undoubtedly, prove a great help and inspiration to many 
of a new generation who never had the privilege of hearing the preacher ”’. 
The reviewer would pick out as of special excellence the two entitled 
“ The Inspired Word of God ” (on John xvii. 17) and “ God's Final Word 
to Man ”’ (on Rev. i. 8). 


Knots Untied. By J. C. Ryle, D.D., First Bishop of Liverpool, 1880-1900. 
Condensed and Revised by C. Sydney Carter, D.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
(James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, London, E.C. 4. 
1954. 232 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


When in 1871 the Rev. J. C. Ryle, Vicar of Stradbroke in Norfolk (as 
he was then), first published his collection of evangelical tracts under the 
title Knots Untied, he wrote: “ whether the volume will do any good 
remains to be seen.” The fact that this new edition of the volume is the 
thirty-first suggests that it has done good in no ordinary degree during 
its eighty-three years’ career. We are glad to sée it in circulation again, 
and have no doubt that it will continue to help many who are concerned 
about the various knotty questions of Christian faith and practice with 
which it deals. 


Christian by Degrees. Masonic Religion revealed in the Light of Faith. 
By Walton Hannah. (Augustine Press, 74 Princedale Road, London, 
W. 11. 1954. 222 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Some time ago we reviewed Mr. Hannah's earlier book on Freemasonry, 
Darkness Visible. This further work on the same subject grew out of an 
attempt to answer criticisms that in the former treatise Mr. Hannah had 
overlooked the “ Christian implicits’’ of the Craft and Royal Arch 
degrees, had ignored the higher and allegedly fully Christian degrees to 
which these prophetically lead, and had given no historical background or 
any explanation of the origin of Freemasonry. This new book, however, 
has developed into a review of the relationship of Freemasonry to Christi- 
anity down to the present time, and the study wholly confirms the con- 
clusion reached in Darkness Visible. Dr. E. L. Masecall, in a foreword, 
asks (1) whether Mr. Hannah's transcription of the rituals is substantially 
accurate and (2) whether, if this is so, it is possible for a churchman to take 
part in such ceremonies as these “* without falling into grave irreverence ”’. 
Until these two questions are answered, he says, “ I cannot help feeling 
that there will be many people like myself who, admitting with some 
astonishment that many devout Christians manage by some obscure 
mental process to be freemasons, will nevertheless continue to suspect that 
Freemasonry is logically incompatible with Christianity.” | 


Glimpses of Truth. By N. P. Mehta. (Hind Kitabs Ltd., Publishers, 261-3 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, India. 1953. viii, 128 pp. Rs. 4.) 
While Sri Mehta’s religious position is not that of the Reformed Faith, 
he has given us in this pleasant and unassuming little book an anthology 
of his own insights into the nature of reality in which readers will find many 
wise words and much food for thought. He is a mystic who draws upon 


